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DARTMOUTH AND NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By Ernest M. Hopkins, LL.D. 
President of the College 


The granting of the royal charter 
establishing Dartmouth College, de- 
fined not only what the institution 
should be but also fixed its permanent 
abode. The Sesqui-Centennial Cele- 
bration of the College, therefore, is 
among other things, very specifically 
an anniversary of the origin of that 
relationship between Dartmouth and 
New Hampshire, the compatibility 
of which has been honorable to each. 
The retrospect of a century and a 
half is gratifying in that so long a 
period of mutual association of inter- 
ests should have been so largely one 
of mutual appreciation. This, I be- 
lieve, has never been more marked 
than now. 

It is especially pleasant at this 
time, to recollect the cordiality with 
which the College was invited to New 
Hampshire by Governor John Went- 
worth and the heartiness with which 
it was welcomed. The location of 
the College within New Hampshire’s 
boundaries was not a haphazard 
occurrence. Pennsylvania sought the 
establishment of the projected college 
within its limits and Eleazar Wheelock 
carefully examined this proposition 


upon the ground. The attractions 
of New Jersey were formally presented. 
Likewise, New York urged that the 
work of the College be undertaken 
at Albany and western Massachusetts. 
argued for the desirability of setting 
up a rival to Harvard in that outpost 
of the colony. The eventual decision 
was made only after the most careful 
consideration on the part of Presi- 
dent Wheelock and only after the 
courtly governor had indicated his 
own eagerness that the College should 
be established within New Hamp- 
shire’s territory. 

Incidentally, it is worth noting 
that the College has never had a more 
interested friend in office within the 
state than was this gallant cavalier. 
In all reasonable ways he proclaimed 
the advantages that would accrue to 
the state from the presence of the 
College. He built roads to give 
access to the College and in person he 
travelled across the province from the 
seaport of Portsmouth to the forested 
wilderness of the Connecticut shore,’ 
to be in attendance at each of the 
first three commencements. 

It is for others to say what have 


_ Eprror’s Note.—Ernest Martin Hopkins, eleventh president of Dartmouth College, was 
born in Dunbarton, N. H., November 6, 1877, the son of the Congregationalist minister in that 


hill town. 
class of 1901. 


He prepared at Worcester Academy for Dartmouth, where he graduated in the 
He remained at the College, as secretary to President William J. Tucker and 


later as secretary of the College, until 1910, when he engaged in business and held various 


important 


sitions concerned with the adjustment of industrial relations. 


He was inaugu- 


rated president of Dartmouth in 1916, but during the war gave much of his time to service as 


assistant to the Secretary of War in the Department of Industrial Relations. 


President 


ae ge in the brief period during which he has been the head of Dartmouth, has inspired 
both the undergraduate and alumni bodies with admiration, affection and loyal confidence. 
The difficult war period was safely passed under his leadership and the College enrolment 


today is the largest in its history. 
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been the benefits to New Hampshire 
in this long association of interests of 
the state and the College. Perhaps 
the consequence of the affection for 
the real glories of the state, which has 
been bred in the hearts of thousands 
of sons of the College who have come 
to her from afar, would prove to be 
high in the list of advantages which 
have accrued to the state. Of the 
benefits to the College I can speak 
more freely. First, I would empha- 
size the importance of the high grade 
personnel with which the College was 
blessed from the very first, due to its 
propinquity to the sturdy stock which 
made up the citizenship of the state, 
and due to the interest of this citizen- 
ship in the College which led it to 
send its sons to Dartmouth. Thus 
were high standards set in the very 
first years of Dartmouth’s life, the 
advantageous effect of which became 
interwoven with the other influences 
which have worked so largely to the 
permanent welfare of the College. 
Other benefits of large significance 
are those which have acted definitely 
upon the selective processes which 
have so largely defined the Dartmouth 
type,—processes, active both in the 
influences that have been attracting to 
the College men of a definite type, 
and in the effects upon these men 
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who have come to it. The Dart- 
mouth man has become, in the attri- 
butes ascribed to him, a man of rather 
sharply defined characteristics which 
are not disassociated with the rugged- 
ness of the environment, the stanchness 
of character of the local population, 
and the strenuousness and vitality of 
the northern New England climate. 
He is held to have absorbed some- 
thing of the strength of the hills, and 
I believe, rightfully. Wherever Dart- 
mouth men go, the words of Richard 
Hovey abide; 


“The still North remembers them, 
The hill-winds know their name, 

And the granite of New Hampshire 

Keeps the record of their fame.” 


As the earlier born daughter of the 
royal province, the College possibly 
may be considered as an elder sister of 
the state. At any rate in this capacity, 
orin any other that may be conceded 
to her, Dartmouth extends greetings 
to New Hampshire and welcomes this 
occasion for expressing the high regard 
that she holds for the relationship 
existent. The satisfaction with which 
she considers the mutually auspi- 
cious outcome of thelong-ago, romantic 
negotiations between John Went- 
worth and Eleazar Wheelock is as 
definite as it is long enduring. 








THE FOUNDER’S CALL 
1770 
By Perley R. Bugbee 


“Vox Clamantis in Deserto,”’ 

To the pines of the north I’ll go, 
Though I am advanced in years 

God cares, I will leave my fears. 
“Listen. I hear an Indian’s voice 
Calling for a brother’s service.” 

I’ll trail the Connecticut’s course, 

If need be to its very source. 
Somewhere in its fertile valleys broad 
Somewhere, I will teach Indians of God. 


After long journeyings and a summer’s search, 
"Neath azure skies and the old pines, was his, church. 
Dartmouth’s founding here was not by chance; 

It was a real heroic romance. 

Here he builded a hut in the early fall, 

And listening, heard again the Indian’s call; 

It came from the north, or was it from the west? 
Answering, he called, “I will be host not guest.”’ 
Nine years of service, all given him, he gave. 
Yonder, the pines are whispering o’er his grave. 


Hanover, N. H. 














TWO DARTMOUTH LETTERS 


By Harlan C. Pearson 


In connection with the near ap- 
proach of the 150th anniversary of 
the founding of Dartmouth College, 
two letters having an interesting 
relation to that institution, though 
not dating back to the time of the 
Wheelocks, have come recently within 
the ken of the editor of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY. 

Miss Mary B. Harris, librarian of 
the Pillsbury Free Library at Warner, 
and Mr. Louis P. Elkins, of the New 
Hampshire Savings Bank at Concord, 
found these letters while going 
through their respective family 
papers and kindly loaned them to the 
editor. 

The older of the two is written by 
Judge John Harris of Hopkinton, 
then of the Probate, but afterwards 
of the Superior, Court, to Rev. 
Carlton Chase, then rector of Imman- 
uel Church at Bellows Falls, Vt., 
but afterwards the first bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New 
Hampshire. ° 

This letter is largely concerned 
with church matters, but contains 
an interesting paragraph about 
Dartmouth, from which Bishop Chase 
graduated in 1817, and as to whose 
future both the writer of the letter 
and its recipient were much con- 
cerned. The letter is as follows: 

Hopkinton, July 31, 1820. 
My dear Sir: 

I might offer, as an excuse for not writing 
sooner, my engagements, journeys, etc. But 
the truth is, I have been waiting for a letter 
from you. I assure you, I had become very 
impatient, and was totally at a loss to account 
for your silence. 

I passed two nights at Windsor, about a 
fortnight since, on my return from Hanover, 
and learnt that you had been there a short 
time before. I was happy to find the Revd. 
Mr. Leonard in good health and spirits and 
his society flourishing. I was informed that 
a Mr. Wheeler, I presume your friend, Jack, 
had been engaged to preach to the Congre- 
gational Society in that place, and was to 
commence immediately. I passed an after- 
noon with Mr. Howard, the Baptist minister, 
with whom I was much pleased. He appears 


to be a well-informed, candid, worthy man. 
I understood that he and Mr. Leonard were 
on terms of friendship and intimacy. 

I was pretty much confined to business, 
while at Hanover, and had but little oppor- 
tunity for observation. By what I saw 
myself, and heard from others, the place is 
remarkably dull. The class about to be 
graduated is very small. Indeed there are 
but few scholars at the institution, compared 
with former times. It is said that four-fifths 
of the students are supported by charity. 
Probably few others will go there in future. 
There is danger that the college will go down. 
President Brown died last Thursday. Much 
will depend on his successor. On that sub- 
ject there will be difficulty. Shurtliff will 
wish for the presidency and think himself 
entitled to it; and will give them trouble, 
if not elected. The trustees are sensible 
that the appointment of him would ruin the 
institution. I think it will be difficult to 
find a suitable person, who will accept the 
office. Gardner Spring, of New York, and 
Dr. Worcester, of Salem, are talked of. 
McFarland and Thompson would both like it. 

I had learnt, that the Revd. Mr. Andrews 
was appointed agent of the Colonization 
Society, and had been to Vermont to take 
leave of his parents; but did not suspect, 
he had been so near us, as Connecticut River. 
It is a painful thought, that I shall probably 
never see him more in this world. I hope, 
we shall hereafter meet around the throne 
of God in heaven. Did he give any instruc- 
tions, or say anything about a trunk of 
clothing, which he left at Mr. Chase’s? 

Mr. Searle has preached at Hopkinton 
but two Sundays since you were here. Last 
week he went to Portsmouth, and was to 
return and preach at Concord yesterday. 
In the course of the present week he cal- 
culates to leave for Temple, Boston, Bristol, 
etc. 

I was not a little disappointed at the elec- 
tion sermon. You know, it was read to Mr. 
Atherton and myself a night or two before 
it was delivered in public. It was then too 
late to suggest any alterations, or I should 
not have hesitated to have done it. 

I do not know, but suppose, that the elegy 
you mention was written by Darling, the 
writing master, who has been lounging about 
Lieut. Parker’s for a long time. 

As to a church, Benj’n Wiggin has been 
here, and the subject has been proposed to 
him. He is not at present disposed to give 
one himself, but says, he will do something 
handsome towards it. One thousand dollars 
has been mentioned. His friends have some 
suspicion, that he will conclude to do the 
whole, when -he shall return in September. 
I confess, I have more hopes, than formerly. 
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Mr. Atherton’s expected marriage is news 
to me. It must have been a late calculation, 
or he would have mentioned it to me himself. 
I now cannot conjecture who is the object 
of his choice. 

1 wish Blaisdell would adopt a little differ- 
ent course. Our ladies are preparing some 
few articles of clothing for him. 

A certain Methodist preacher, by the name 
of Adams, and Doct. Jones have got up a 
considerable excitement in the westerly part 
of the town. There is much zeal and but 
little knowledge displayed. Moses Hastings’s 
widow has joined the Shakers. 

A Mr. Rogers, an Episcopal clergyman 
from New York, who has the charge of three 
churches, one in New York, one in Massa- 
chusetts, and one in Connecticut, lately 
called and took dinner with me. He appeared 
to be a pompous, eccentric man, but had many 
agreeable things about him. 

I have not room for some local and per- 
sonal things, which I might mention. 

I am, as ever, thine sincerely, 


Revp. CARLTON CHASE. 


Of the men whom Judge Harris 
mentions in his letter, Professor 
Roswell Shurtleff (the Judge spells 
it with an i) had graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1799 and had been 
connected with the college ever since. 
At the time this letter was written 
he occupied the Phillips Chair of 
Theology, acted as librarian and gave 
instruction in “natural and _ politic 
law.” 

Rev. . Dr. Samuel Worcester of 
Salem, Mass., a member of the class 
of 1795, was secretary of the A. B. C. 
F.M. ‘McFarland and Thompson” 
were the Rev. Dr. Asa McFarland 
of Concord, of the class of 1793, and 
United States Senator Thomas W. 
Thompson, also of Concord, of the 


. class of 1786. Both were trustees of 


the college and each had been in 
earlier life a tutor at the college. 
Doctor McFarland also had been a 
“preceptor” in Moor’s Indian Charity 
School during the last years of its 
activity. 

The class of 1820 was, as Judge 
Harris wrote, “‘very small,” having 
but 24 graduates. The next class 
increased only to 26, but the class of 
1822 graduated 45. Not a little 
would have been lost to the glory of 


Dartmouth, however, if the class of 
1820 had not been graduated; for it 
included George P. Marsh, lawyer and 
author, minister of the United States 
to Turkey, Greece and Italy; Judge 
George W. Nesmith, for 32 years a 
trustee of the college; and Judge 
Nathaniel G. Upham. 

Of this period in the life of Dart- 
mouth, following close upon the 
destructive war between ‘‘college” 
and “university” which Daniel 
Webster won for the former, Prof. 
Charles F. Emerson has written: 
‘“‘Dartmouth had been recovered, but 
at the cost of such impoverishment 
that nothing but the foundations 
were left. These consisted of little 
more than a body of traditions, but 
they were priceless. For the third 
time the work had to be commenced 
practically from the beginning. 

“Rev. Daniel Dana, D.D., of the 
class of 1788, was called to the presi- 
dency in 1820; a choice spirit, an at- 
tractive preacher, but with impaired 
health, he entered upon the work 
with great reluctance. Before the 
end of a year, the cares and burdens of 
the new position, and the unwelcome 
change from congenial professional 
duties to administrative details for 
which he had less taste, reacted un- 
favorably upon his health, produced 
great depression of spirits, and led 
to his resignation. His winsome 
personality had been. effective in 
removing the gloom and soreness 
left by the controversy and creating a 
hopeful outlook, but the time was too 
short for the formation or develop- 
ment of a policy of administration.”’ 

This was done, however, in the six 
years’ presidency of Rev. Bennet 
Tyler, D.D., which followed, and 
after him came the brilliant Rev. 
Nathan Lord, D.D., inaugurated at 
the age of 35, which made him the 
youngest college president of his day 
in this country, and continuing to 
hold that office until 1863, the longest 
term, saving that of John Wheelock, 
in the history of the college. 

Some of the other names men- 
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tioned by Judge Harris became 
famous in after years. ‘Jack”’ 
Wheeler was the Rev. Dr. John 


Wheeler, trustee of Dartmouth from 
1826 to 1833 and president of the 
University of Vermont from 1833 to 
1849. Soon after Judge Harris’s 
letter was written the Rev. Addison 
Searle, a class mate of ‘‘ Jack’’ Wheeler 
in Dartmouth ’16, who had been 
teaching school in Concord and acting 


as an Episcopal priest, became a’ 


chaplain in the United States Navy. 


The other Dartmouth letter to 
which reference has been made reads 
as follows: 


DartMouTH COLLEGE, Nov. 2, 1832. 
Dear Sir: 

The College Faculty have requested the 
students who intend to instruct schools this 
Winter, to commence in season to close and 
return to College at the commencement of 
the spring term on account of new regulations 
in the course of studies.—You mentioned that 
you thought of having your school begin the 
Monday after Thanksgiving if the District 
were willing. I should be glad to commence 
then, if you wished, for reasons as stated 
above. Should you, however, prefer a 
different time I would not urge the matter, 
but will be ready to begin whenever you wish. 
I should like to know the time you prefer as 
soon as convenient to you. 

From your friend, etc., 
Moopy CurRIER. 
Mr. P. ELxIns. 


The superscription of this letter is: 


Mr. PETER ELKINS, 
Concorp, N. H. 
Politeness Mr. Marble. 

“Mr. Marble,” a Phi Beta Kappa 
member of the class of 1834 at Dart- 
mouth, afterwards was known as the 
Reverend Doctor Newton Epaph- 
roditus Marble, teacher and minister. 

Mr. Peter Elkins evidently was 
superintending school committee or 
something of the sort in the Concord 
of that day. He was a well-known 
citizen whose tin shop was on North 
Main street just beyond the Washing- 
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ton Tavern, the grandfather of Mr. 
Louis P. Elkins of today. 

The young member of the class of 
1834 at Dartmouth who was so willing 
to meet the desires of the Concord 
School District evidently made good 
as an instructor, for following his 
graduation he returned to the state 
capital for more teaching in the old 
North End School, at State and 
Church streets, of which Judge Nes- 
mith had been the first master after 
his own graduation in 1820. 

Nor did Mr. Currier’s duties as 
pedagogue occupy all of his time, for 
on August 1, 1834, the first number 
of the Literary Gazette, Moody Currier 
and Asa Fowler, editors, made its 
appearance. . 

A great many years later, in June, 
1885, to be exact, when Mr. Currier 
was in his 80th year, he came again 
to Concord, this time to be inaugu- 
rated as the governor of his state. 

The custom to which his letter 
refers, of remaining away from the 
winter term of college so as to teach 
school and thus earn money for 
defraying the expenses of the rest of 
the college year, continued as a Dart- 
mouth custom into the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. Almost 
every man in the list of famous 
alumni of the college, from Daniel 
Webster down the line, had this 
experience among the prized mem- 
ories of his college days; and no better 
stories ever are told at class reunions 
than those which have to do with the 
experiences of the amateur peda- 
gogues in the various fields of their 
labors. 

We may be sure that those of young 
Moody Currier in the Concord of the 
Thirties were pleasant ones, for the 
state capital of that day, little, one- 
street town, as it was, had a deserved 
reputation for genuine hospitality and 
more than surface culture. 














THE OLD HOMESTEAD 
By Hattie Duncan Towle 


A quaint old homestead somewhere stands 
In the town of ‘‘ Long Ago”’; 
Its doorsills worn by many feet, 
And its doorways small and low; 
Its windows few have many panes, 
And each one the sunbeams fill 
To shine on plants that gayly bloom 
On the window’s narrow sill. 


As well-known steps sound on the walk 
You will open wide the door; 
In ev’ry room loved forms appear 
And loved voices sound once more; 
The lamplight outlines father’s face, 
Just as in the days of yore; 
The paper rustles neath his touch 
As it slides down to the floor. 


You climb again the steep old stair 
To the chamber where you slept, 
That little room you dearly loved; 
Its memories sweet, you’ve kept. 
You hear the raindrops on the roof, 
And a mouse upon the floor, 
Then mother comes to “‘tuck you in,” 
And to talk your troubles o’er. 


With loving words she talks to you, 
Her sweet lips all a-quiver 

And as she prays, the white mists rise 
Above the town and river. 

O mother love! so dear and true, 
By Love Diviner given, 

(Since mother’s with the angels now, 
You feel you’re nearer Heaven.) 


All tender things of yesterday, 
All of life that seems worth while, 
That old, old house brings back to you, 
Oft with tears, oft with a smile; 
O, dear old home—far back somewhere 
You see it now with tear-dimmed eyes, 
So quaint and worn but—over all 
Something sacred, holy, lies. 























The Connecticut River at Cornish and Windsor 


THE INDIAN TRAIL 
ALONG THE CONNECTICUT RIVER 


By George B. Upham 


“‘Tt was over these old trails, that 
missionary, soldier, trader, trapper, hunter, 
explorer and settler followed the Indian, with 
or without guides. The road followed the 
trail and the railway the road.’’—Alexander 
Francis Chamberlain, Encl. Brit., Vol. XIX, 
p. 476. 

For centuries before the coming of 
the white man the Connecticut Valley 
was a natural north and south route 
for the aborigines. The river fur- 
nished the easiest way over the ice 
when solidly frozen in winter or 
by canoe in summer. But lacking 
canoes, and in times of flood or float- 
ing ice, it was necessary to take to 
the land trail. 

The east side, at least as far as 
Cowass (Haverhill and Newbury), 


offered the most practicable route for 
there were fewer tributary streams 
which at high water would cause 
delay in order to build log rafts to 
make a crossing. 

The most travelled Indian trail was, 
therefore, on the east side. The set- 
tlers blazed the trees where the trail 
led through the forest, thus fixing the 
course of the bridle path which later 
became the ‘‘Great Road.” 

This trail was occasionally followed 
by scouting parties from the Massa- 
chusetts towns, and after the estab- 
lishment of the fort at Number Four, 
1743-44, it was frequently used by 
hunters, trappers, scouts and trad- 
ers going north. Tradition is to the 














The Indian Trail Along the Connecticut River 


effect that J. Peterson, the ranger, 
and other very early settlers in 
Claremont, ‘‘moved back from the 
meadows to the higher ground in the 
north part of the town, to get away 
from the Indians whose trail was 
along the river.”’ 

Northfield, so named because then 
the most northerly town in the river 
valley, was first visited by the English 
in 1663, and first settled in 1673. It 
originally comprised not only its pres- 
ent territory in Massachusetts but 
much of Hinsdale and Winchester in 
New Hampshire and Vernon in Ver- 
mont.* The Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay then claimed the valley on both 
sides of the river, and much more, as 
far north as Cornish and Windsor. 

The first comers to Northfield found 
there and near the mouth of the Ash- 
uelot numerous Indians who called 
the place Squakheag. The first set- 
tlers at Cowass, 1761-62, found 
Indians living there. Very few lived 
between Cowass and Squakheag. One 
solitary red man was found in Clare- 
mont when the first settlers came in 
1762 or 1763., We read of none 
found in neighboring towns. 

Long before the coming of the 
white man the fierce and warlike 
Mohawks, chief tribe of the Iroquois, 
who lived west of the Hudson and in 
the region of Lake Champlain, had 
repeatedly raided the upper Con- 
necticut Valley. The Indians living 
at Squakheag were still subject to 
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incursions from them. As a result 
the upper valley between Cowass and 
Squakheag had become almost depop- 
ulated, here and there a_ hermit 
Indian only remaining. 

To the north of Cowass and east of 
the Merrimack were the Abenaki 
tribes, driven eastward by the Mo- 
hawks no one knows how long ago. 
All the region between the Abenaki 
and the Mohawks, as far south as 
Squakheag, had become a no-man’s- 
land, a more or less neutral ground, 
to which bands of Indians sometimes 
came for fishing, or through which 
they occasionally made their way. 
Moreover in 1612 and 1613, with a 
recurrence in 1617-1618, a frightful 
pestilence, probably small-pox intro- 
duced by the English navigators, had 
swept away fully half the aborigines 
throughout New England. 

Had we no other information re- 
specting the depopulation of this part 
of the valley, it might be inferred 
from the paucity of Indian names. 
Had the Indians been here to tell the 
settlers we might have had Indian 
names for the Sugar, White and Black 
rivers, and for dozens of our brooks 
and hills. It may be asserted with 
safety that in no other equal area in 
New England are there so few Indian 
names as between the Ammonoosuc 
and the Ashuelot, the Merrimack 
and Lake Champlain. Not a promi- 
nent peak of the Green Mountains,. 
except Ascutney, bears an Indian 


*The Colonial Province of New Hampshire granted charters for twenty-two townships bounded on the west by 
the Connecticut River, and for the same number bounded on the east by that river, in the present jurisdiction of the 


state of Vermont. 


in New Hampshire. 


r But it granted one charter only for a township whose boundaries extended across the river. 
This was for Hinsdale, the most southwesterly townshi 


Hinsdale originally crossed the Connecticut was as follows: 


The reason why the boundaries of 
The Province of Massachusetts Bay had nearly a 


century previously granted to the proprietors of Northfield land on both sides of the river, including lands which by 
the subsequent fixing, in 1740, of Massachusetts’ northern boundary as it exists today, were cut from Northfield and 


made a part of the Province of New Hampshire. 
township though separated by the river. 


The settlers north of that line preferred to be in one and the same 
The charter was granted accordingly. That part of Hinsdale west of 


the Connecticut River was after the organization of Vermont, 1777, and until 1802 known as Hinsdale, Vermont. 


The name was then changed to Vernon. 


+A tradition is to the effect that a solitary Indian lived in Claremont when the first settlers came, that he was 
present at the raising of the frame of Union (Episcopal) Church, in 1770, stillstanding. Concerning this the present 


writer wrote fifty years ago: 


“The majority of the inhabitants of the town were present at the raising of the frame 


of this building, considered at that time to be of immense proportions, among whom was the only remaining Indian, 


whose name was Towsa. 


have taken a prominent part in expeditions against 


a threat that if any white hunter should app 
river, near the present residence of Dr. 8S. G. 


after a hard struggle the white man came off the victor. 
in the vicinity. 


He watched the advancing strides of civilization with jealousy, and had been known to 


1a , € I harlestown, Keene, and other places in the vicinity, and par- 
ticularly disliked the idea of having so large a building erected upon what he termed his hunting grounds. 


He made 


roach the vicinity of his wigwam, situated upon the other side of the 


Jarvis, he would kill him. Among the strong and active men present 
was one Tim Atkins, who hearing this threat of Towsa’s, determined to put it to a test. 


after loading his gun he proceeded towards the forbidden grounds. 


yut Accordingly one mornin 
Arriving there he soon found the Indian, an 


( He buried the body beneath one of the tall pines that grew 
e exact spot was not known until the summer of 1854, when a laborer, digging upon the land 


of Mr. John Tyler, discovered a skeleton supposed from its immense size to be Towsa’s.”—Northern Advocate,, 


Claremont, June 21, 1870. 
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name. Ascutney is such a prominent 
landmark that captives taken north 
would naturally inquire its name. 
“‘Skitchawaug,”’ opposite Charles- 
town, was saved us owing to its 
proximity to the fort at Number Four, 
which the northern Indians frequently 
visited in a friendly way in times of 
peace. The officers there probably 
asked the name of the lake they had 
seen about twenty miles to the north- 
eastward, and so we have Sunapee. 

From the end of King Philip’s war 
in 1676, to the fall of Quebec in 1759, 
the French aided and encouraged the 
Indians in attacks on the English 
settlements, and during all these years 
the neutral ground, notwithstanding 
great fear of the Mohawks, was re- 
peatedly traversed by the northern 
Indians on the war path, or, in the 
intervals of peace, to barter their furs, 
the English giving greater value for 
furs than could be obtained in Canada. 

The first settlers at Squakheag 
reported that the Indians annually 
burned over the meadows in the fall 
the better to prepare the ground for 
planting in the spring. This practice 
was doubtless centuries old. Even 
after the depopulation of the upper 
valley, where there was no longer 
any planting, this custom seems to 
have been continued by the Indians, 
who came for fishing or who passed 
through. Indians, even more than 
white men, continue ancient customs 
long after the reasons for them have 
ceased to exist. 

In years preceding the incursions 
of the Mohawks these later abandoned 
meadows and the abundant supply 
of salmon and shad in the rivers must 
have supported a considerable Indian 
population. From time to time there 
have been discovered in the hillsides 


*Without Indian corn the early settlement of New England would have been quite a different story. 
is doubtful whether in its absence New England could have been settled as it was. 
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and terraces, pits, sometimes lined 
with clay, in which corn was stored. 
These ‘‘granaries’” are found in 
groups, and generally on slopes to 
provide for dryness. They were cir- 
cular excavations, the smaller ones 
about five feet in diameter and the 
same in depth, the larger ones from 
sixteen to twenty feet in diameter 
and ten to twelve feet deep. When 
filled with corn, dried fish or nuts 
they were covered with poles and long 
grass or with brush and sods. A 
picket was placed over them to guard 
against depredations by wild animals. 
Many such granaries have been found 
in Northfield, Hinsdale and Vernon. 
The extent of such storage may be 
estimated from the fact that when, 
in the spring of 1638, the settlers in 
Hartford, Wethersfield and Windsor, 
Connecticut, were starving, enough 
corn to load a fleet of fifty canoes was 
sold and sent down to them by Indians 
living in the valley at Northfield, and 
Pocomptuck near the mouth of the 
Deerfield River. 

The corn was sometimes contained 
in baskets deposited in these under- 
ground granaries. On their first ex- 
pedition from the Mayflower, after 
it had made the harbor at Province- 
town, Cape Cod, Miles Standish and 
his men found under a heap of sand 
“a little old Basket full of Faire 
Indian Corne,”’ digging deeper they 
found “‘a fine new Basket full of very 
faire corne of this year: the Basket 
was round, and very narrow at the 
top, it held about three or four bushels 
and was very handsomely and cun- 
ningly made.”’ Mourt’s Relation.* 

The fertile lands of the upper river 
valley, for centuries before the incur- 
sions of the Mohawks, had doubtless 
been used for planting their corn. 


Indeed it 
his would have changed the 





history of America and, in consequence, the history of the world. From their first landings at Provincetown and 
Plymouth the early settlers in New England found the old Indian cornfields cleared ready for their use, and an 
acreage much larger than the Indian population, diminished by the pestilence, required. From the Indians they 
obtained the seed corn, learned the aboriginal method of planting together with pumpkins and squashes and of 
fertilizing each hill. From the Indians they learned how to store and dry the corn in cribs, a method found in use 
in Rhode Island and Connecticut, manifestly greatly superior to their underground granaries or pits. 

Through long centuries the aborigines had bred this tropical plant, a native of Peru, to mature in our short 
northern summer, and developed the methods of its cultivation and use which remain little changed. Indian corn 
and the usual accompanying pumpkin are the sole products cultivated extensively in these northern latitudes which 
have the luxuriance and general appearance of tropical growth. Indian corn more than any other product of the 
soil has been and still remains the basis of the economic prosperity of the United States. 
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The Ainsworth meadows in Clare- 
mont, a little north of Ashley’s Ferry, 
were probably so cultivated, for here 
near the barn on the highway leading 
to the Woodell place, on the southern 
slope of Barbers Mountain have been 
found a number of Indian graves and 
stone implements. Excavation in the 
terraces and hillsides there might dis- 
close other Indian graves, and per- 
haps “granaries.’”’ The only other 
place known to the writer, where 
Indian relics have been found in 
Claremont, is on Sugar River about 
two miles east of the village, and near 
the home of Mr. Rush Chellis. 

Let us now consider how the river 
valley looked to early explorers and 
the first settlers. The hills and up- 
lands were covered with a heavy 
growth of great trees. The narrow 
valleys of the lesser streams were 
doubtless a tangle of underbrush and 
fallen tree trunks. But the river 
meadows were almost as open as they 
are today. This was mainly due to 
the annual burning, but the spring 
overflow of the meadows, often 
scoured by floating ice, discouraged 
the growth of young trees, while these 
same conditions and the annual 
deposit of fertilizing silt stimulated 
the growth of wild grasses which 
smothered the chance tree seedlings. 

During the first half of the eight- 
eenth century the upper Connecti- 
cut valley, as far north as Cowass, 
was traversed by scores of scouting 
parties, traders, trappers, and cap- 
tives taken by the Indians. They have 
left numerous accounts of their ad- 
ventures but almost no description of 
how the valley looked to them, except 
in the names of a few places, such as 
‘Great Meadows,” now Putney, and 
“Great Falls,”” now Bellows Falls. 

The first description that we have 
we owe to Capt. Peter Powers of 
Hollis, N. H., who, in his journal of 
the expedition led by him in June, 
1754, from Rumford, now Concord, 
N. H., to the Cowass meadows, or ‘‘in- 
tervals’”’ as they were then commonly 
called, writes of seeing large tracts of 
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“clear interval’’ on both sides of the 
Connecticut River. 

His descendant, the Rev. Grant 
Powers, settled as a minister at 
Haverhill in 1814, was a singularly 
enlightened clergyman. To him we 
are indebted for the publication of 
Captain Powers’s journal and in the 
same book the most valuable original 
contribution of any one writer to the 
early history of the upper Connecticut 
Valley. Grant Powers travelled for 
twenty or thirty miles north and south 
from Haverhill, obtaining statements 
from the first settlers, or if they were 
dead, from people with whom they 
had talked. These he wrote down 
in the presence of the narrators. 
After collecting materials for nearly 
fifteen years and a delay of ten years 
thereafter, he finally, in 1840, pub- 
lished a little book worth many times 
its weight in gold. It describes 
“events principally included between 
the years 1754 and 1785.”’ Unless 
otherwise stated the quotations in 
this article are taken from this book. 
Had a Grant Powers lived in Clare- 
mont we should know much more of 
its early history. 

Of settlers’ journeys up the valley, 
Mr. Powers tells us little, but, so far 
as now known, his book is the sole 
source of information. The first to 
arrive in Cowass were “ Michael 
Johnson and John Pettie, who were 
sent by Capt. John Hazen with his 
cattle in the summer of 1761. They 
came from Haverhill, Mass., by 
Number Four or Charlestown, and 
then up the Connecticut River.”’ That 
they brought cattle in the summer 
shows they must have gone up by the 
land trail. “They took possession of 
the Little Ox Bow. . . . They 
found this Ox Bow and the Great Ox 
Bow on the west side of the river 
‘cleared interval’ which had 
in former years been cultivated by 
the Indians for the growth of Indian 
corn. The hills were swarded over, 
and a tall wild grass grew spon- 
taneously and luxuriantly, so that 
an abundance of fodder for the cattle 
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was easily procured. The Indians 
dwelt at this time on these meadows 
east and west of the river and were 
amicable.’”’ This and other descrip- 
tions of Haverhill, Orford, etc., herein 
quoted, would doubtless apply to 
conditions in Claremont and neigh- 
boring valley towns, except that but 
few Indians then ‘‘dwelt” south of 
Cowass. 

“Johnson and Pettie survived the 
winter unharmed,* and in the spring 
of 1762, Captain Hazen came to their 
relief with hands and materials for 
building a gristmill and a sawmill.”’ 
These heavy materials were undoubt- 
edly brought up from Charlestown 
on the ice or by water. Captain 
Hazen, a soldier of the French and 
Indian wars, had probably seen the 
Cowass meadows in going to or return- 
ing from Canada. Mr. Powers gives 
names and incidents respecting three 
families and nine men without families 
who settled in Haverhill and across 
the river in Newbury in 1762. He 
records that in 1763 more cattle were 
driven up the valley from Massa- 
chusetts, adding that ‘‘at this time, 
1763, we are told, there were no roads 
in any direction, and their bread- 
stuffs were brought from Charles- 
town by boats.” The household 
goods of the first minister in Newbury 
were brought from Charlestown on 
the ice in 1765, and “Col. Robert 
Johnson, who opened the first tavern, 
supplied his bar with spirits imported 
in the same way.” 

Fancy a couple of sleds, hitched 
tandem, loaded with a few pieces of 
furniture, bedding, pots, pans, kettles, 
bibles, hymn books, saws, axes, barrels 
and kegs of liquids, with two or three 
well-muffed women and _ children 
perched on top, and drawn by slow- 
moving oxen over the frozen river 
on a bitter-cold, midwinter day. The 
driver, walking beside, cracking his 
whip in the frosty air, a few men on 
foot following close behind. This 
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is a picture that from time to time 
might have been seen on the upper 
Connecticut in any of the winters of 
early settlement. 

In the seventy miles between 
Charlestown and Newbury, Powers 
tells us that there were neither min- 
isters nor taverns. It was through 
this spirituously arid, spiritually un- 
guided wilderness that John Mann 
“of gigantic stature,”’ and his wife, 
Lydia, travelled from Hebron, Conn., 
to Orford in the autumn of 1765. 
After Mann was past eighty he nar- 
rated to Powers his early adventures 
with such enthusiasm as to give the 
impression that the events had re- 
cently transpired. 

“Mann was twenty-one years of 
age, his wife seventeen years and six 
months. They left Hebron on the 
16th of October, and arrived in 
Orford on the twenty-fourth of the 
same month. They both mounted 
the same horse, according to Puritan 
custom, and rode to Charlestown, 
N. H., nearly one hundred and 
fifty miles. Here Mann purchased a 
bushel of oats for his horse, and some 
bread and cheese for himself and wife, 
and set forward—Mann, on foot, wife, 
oats, bread and cheese and some cloth- 
ing of horseback. From Charles- 
town to Orford there was no road but 
a horse-track, and this was frequently 
hedged across by fallen trees.” 
Mann also tells us some incidents of 
the journey. 

We can picture this young, adven- 
turesome couple in ruddy health, 
filled with hope and anticipation of 
their new home, resting by the trail 
perhaps near the present site of Lot- 
tery Bridge, eating their scanty sup- 
ply of bread and cheese, their horse 
munching his dole of oats, the 
autumn leaves falling gently upon 
them, and seeming a golden benedic- 
tion of the welcoming forest. Think 
of their courage, travelling north into 
the wilderness so shortly before the 


*Johnson and Pettie built a canoe and started down the river in June, 1762; the canoe was upset near the mouth of 


White River and Johnson drowned. I 


uater his body was found and buried on an island opp 
. and a half south of the mouth of White River, which still bears the name ‘‘ Johnson’s Island. 
named in Carrigain’s map of New Hampshire, published in 1816. 


osite Lebanon, a mile 
” It first appears so 
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coming of winter, without supplies 
or the immediate prospect of a roof 
to cover them. They were not to 
suffer for food at Orford. One fam- 
ily had preceded them in June of the 
same year, and Mann relates “that 
for some years after he came, deer 
and bear were very numerous, and 
there were some moose in the east 
part of the town. After a new-fallen 
snow he had seen deer tracks almost 
as plentifully imprinted, as we see 
sheep tracks where the latter are 
yarded.” 

With regard to the journey, Mann 
relates that when he “‘came on from 
Charlestown he found in the town of 
Claremont, two openings by young 
men by the name of Dorchester. In 
Cornish there was but one family, 
that of Moses Chase. In Plainfield 
there was one family, Francis Smith.* 
The wife was ‘terribly homesick,’ 
and she declared she ‘would not stay 
there in the woods.’ In Lebanon 
there were three families, Charles 
Hill, son and son-in-law, a Mr. Pin- 
nick. In Hanover, there was one 
family, Col. Edmund Freeman, and 
several young men, who were making 
settlements.”’ 

According to Farmer and Moore’s 
Gazetteer of New Hampshire, pub- 
lished in 1823, ‘‘the first settlement in 
Claremont was made in 1762 by 
Moses Spafford and David Lynde. 
In 1763 and 1766, several other inhab- 
itants arrived,”’ but no names other 
than Lynde and Spafford are men- 
tioned. A painstaking inquiry in 
1823 would doubtless have revealed 
the names of nearly all of the ‘‘several 
other inhabitants who arrived in 1763 
and 1766,” and some of those who 
lived in the “‘five or six log cabins”’ 
which were “here before the town was 
incorporated” in 1764, as stated in 
John Peak’s Memoirs, published in 
1832. 
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The names of the first settlers in 
Waite’s “ History of Claremont” were 
manifestly taken from this Gazetteer. 
Had the author read Mr. Powers’s 
and Mr. Peak’s books he might have 
added the names of the two Dor- 
chesters, here in 1765, and John Peak, 
his wife and two children, here before 
1764. Waite should also have added 
the name of J. Peterson, which was 
on the muster roll of Robert Rogers’s 
Rangers, to the list of settlers who 
were in Claremont before its charter 
was granted. We find the name 
Dorchester not uncommon among the 
early settlers in Springfield, Mass., 
and in other old Connecticut Valley 
towns for more than a century pre- 
vious, which gives us added confidence 
in Mann’s statement. Those of that 
name in Claremont may have become 
discouraged and taken their departure 
when they learned of the charter 
bestowing the land upon men very 
few of whom were ever to see the 
town. 

When the Manns passed through 
Claremont, the Spafford, Peak and 
perhaps other families were here. 
The Manns had probably slept the 
night in Charlestown, the last place 
where they were sure of finding shel- 
ter. It is not strange that they did 
not see Spafford, Peak or others than 
the Dorchesters in Claremont, if they 
passed in the middle of the day when 
settlers would be absent from their 
cabins and busy in field or forest; per- 
haps before that date some of them 
had “‘moved back to higher ground to 
get away from the Indians, whose 
trail was along the river.”” Mann 
does not undertake to say how many 
families were settled in Claremont, 
as he does of Cornish, Plainfield, Leb- 
anonand Hanover. The Manns prob- 
ably passed the next night in Plain- 
field with the family of Francis Smith, 
with whom it appears they had some 


*Francis Smith was named in the charter dated August 14, 1761, as one of the grantees of Plainfield. The words 
of this charter, a plan of the township and interesting plans of Hart’s Island containing nineteen acres, and Buck’s 


Island containing eight acres, between Cornish and Windsor, the latter plan showing a “* Potash H 


ouse”’ on the river 


bank, may be seen in N. H. State Papers, Vol. XXV, pp. 437-445. These plans are dated January 21,1772. The 


surveys for them were, therefore, probably made in 1771. 
ary 24,1772. Jonathan thought he had acquired title to them several years previously. 


Papers, p. 145. 


Both islands were granted to Jonathan Chase on Janu- 
See Vol. IX, N. H. State 
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conversations. They would naturally 
have inquired about other settlers 
there, also in Cornish and Lebanon. 
Mann must have frequently met his 
neighbor, Colonel Freeman of Han- 
over and doubtless discussed with 
him the number and names of early 
settlers in nearby towns. It would, 
therefore, be safer to give credit to 
his statements, than to those in the 
Gazetteer, based on traditions hastily 
gathered for the whole state. 

Powers points out that Mann’s 
statements “differ materially from 
what we find in the Gazetteer of New 
Hampshire in respect to the first 
settlers in those towns,” adding, ‘‘But 
I have long since lost all confidence 
in Gazetteers. The method 
of gaining information has ordinarily 
been to write. to some postmaster or 
justice of the peace, or some other 
man, and request him to furnish them 
with facts respecting early settle- 
ment. But not one man in 
fifty will devote one week to examina- 
tion of the records, or to visit the 


aged to gain information; in most 
cases it would require all of one 
month to make a correct report.” 

“T would not diminish the interest 
which the public may feel in Farmer 


and Moore’s Gazetteer of New 
Hampshire. It is worth a 
million of Thompson’s Gazetteer of 
Vermont; but they ought to have sent 
a competent agent into every town in 
the state to collect statistics.” 

As most of the information in New 
Hampshire town histories respecting 
the first settlers is taken from the 
Farmer and Moore Gazetteer, this 
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criticism of their work, written soon 
after its publication, is of utmost 
importance to everyone interested in 
New Hampshire history. 

Powers continues: “Lebanon is 
made the first town settled north of 
Charlestown, before Haverhill or 
Newbury, contrary to the united 
testimony of the first settlers in all 
the towns above them. Esquire 
Mann and Esquire Otis Freeman 
agree in their statements in respect 
to Lebanon. Has Lebanon authentic 
documents to show that their town 
was settled as early as 1760 or the 
spring of 1761? They can show that 
their town was chartered then; but 
can they show that it was settled? 
Mann and Freeman tell us Plainfield 
had one family in it in 1765; our 
Gazetteer shows us two men there, 
L. Nash and J. Russell, in 1764, and 
the next year when Mann and Free- 
man came through, 1765, it tells us of a 
church organized, and a settled min- 
ister, Rev. Abraham Carpenter.* Has 
the town these documents? If they 
have, it is the first instance in which 
I have found the first settlers deviat- 
ing from the truth.”’ r 

We may be grateful to Mr. Powers 
for his investigations respecting the 
first settlement of the towns in the 
northern Connecticut Valley. Old 
journals or letters may sometime 
come to light, describing other early 
travels over this same bridle path 
leading through Claremont. Until 
then Grant Powers will retain the 
honor of preserving for us the only 
story of a journey north over the 
Indian trail. 


*It appears from the Plainfield Records that in 1777 Josiah Russell was a captain of a militia company in which 


the name Littlefield Nash also appears. 


This company was out on service during a few weeks of that year. It 


may have occurred to the informant of the Gazetteer that these names would serve as well as any others as those of 


the first settlers of Plainfield, in 1764 or 1765. 


In the history of Plainfield, published in Hurd’s ‘ History of 


Cheshire and Sullivan Counties,” Philadelphia, 1886, it is stated that ‘the first religious services in-this town of 


which we have any record were held in 1771 by Isaac Smith of the Congregational order.” 
as illustrating the unreliability of Farmer and Moore’s Gazetteer. 


These facts are stated 





THE MOUNTAIN BY THE SEA 
By Donald C. Babcock 


Oh, some go round by Dover Point, 
And some through Kittery, 
Where the road leads down from Eliot town; 
But that’s no way for me. 
I’ll go by Agamenticus, 
The mountain Agamenticus, 
Great purple Agamenticus, 
That stands beside the sea. 


As I fared forth on a golden day, 
The wind was running free; 
I passed a farm where no man dwelt, 
With leaning gravestones three,— 
A league toward Agamenticus, 
The blue hill Agamenticus, 
The watchman Agamenticus, 
That lures unto the sea. 


And as I climbed his tranquil slope 
*T was quiet as could be, 
And the corpse-flower grew, translucent, blue, 
Beneath a vine-clad tree. 
Now still lay Agamenticus, 
The ancient Agamenticus, 
Old haunted Agamenticus, 
Basking beside the sea! 


Then olden things I left below 
In fields of memory, 
While sang my soul, as if I walked 
In some new Odyssey: 
For from Mt. Agamenticus, 
Grey, rocky Agamenticus, 
From highest Agamenticus, 
I saw the flashing sea. 


The talking leaves, they wove a spell, 
And now I cannot flee 

The white sea-foam, the will to roam, 
The weird that I must dree, 

Afar from Agamenticus, 
Green-golden Agamenticus, 

Cloud-shadowed Agamenticus, 
Alone beside the sea. 


Durham, N. H. 





THE SEQUEL 
A Study of Three Men and a Girl 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


(Synopsis of first six chapters: Helena Castle is the child of a love match between the son 
of an old Boston family and the daughter of a patent medicine millionaire and a chorus girl. 
Her father died; her mother’s people lost their wealth; and her mother supported herself and 
her child in a small New England town by doing needlework. Harry Stone, son of the wealthi- 
est farmer in the county, loves Helena and asks her to marry him. But she goes away to 
school where she meets Nancy Hutchinson, of a Boston family in a +" 


erent social stratum 
from the Castles. Nancy’s brother, Robert, becomes very devoted to Helena, but she cares 


no more for him than for Harry, whose graduation from the State Agricultural College she 
attends at the earnest desire of her mother, who would like to have her marry Harry. Then 
she attends Commencement Week at Harvard and is a guest of the Hutchinsons at their 
Beverly summer place, where she meets Roger Lorraine, famous Harvard athlete and coach, 


whose methods of love-making differ from those of Harry Stone and Robert Hutchinson.) 


Vil 


I have heard a great deal about 
“the morning after the night before,” 
which seems to trouble men very 
much; and though of course I have 
never touched even a glass of cham- 
pagne, I thought I knew how they 
felt when I woke up, somewhere in 
the vicinity of eleven o’clock, the 
morning after Nancy’s party. The 
blinds were closed, but the windows 
were open, and a damp, chilly wind 
was blowing the curtains; I could 
hear the thud and swish of driving 
rain outside, and knew that I was 
doomed to that ‘“‘demmed damp, 
disagreeable thing,” a wet day by 
the sea. The light in the room was 
dim, but I could see my pink dress, 
tossed over a chair by my bed, the 
bottom jagged and dirty, the delicate 
skirt torn to shreds, and pinned to 
the waist the black and broken stems 
of three or four water-lilies, minus 
the blossoms. Around the chair were 
piled my larger german favors; while 
the smaller and more valuable ones lay 
beside my long, soiled white gloves 
on a table in the center of the room. 

I buried my head in my pillow so 
that I would not see all these things, 
and then I began to cry. I lay fora 
long time thinking over my conduct 
of the night before, and the more I 
thought of it, the worse it seemed. It 
was one thing to riot through a dance, 
and come upstairs, laden with tro- 


phies, at three o’clock in the morning’ 
I had done that before; it was quite 
another to meet a man at seven, go 
away and sit on a garden seat with 
him at eight, and let him kiss my 
hand at nine! What a fool I had 
been! What on earth had bewitched 
me, robbed me of my sense of dignity, 
turned me hot and cold and afraid 
and bold and wretched and happy 
all at once? What must Roger 
Lorraine think of me? Surely. he 
would have only one opinion—that 
I was utterly lacking in every instinct 
of a gentlewoman. But why did I 
care so desperately what he thought? 

About this time I began to grow 
quite hysterical, and should probably 
have ended by getting up and packing 
my trunk, if my luxury of self-chastise- 
ment had not been interrupted by 
the appearance of Mrs. Hutchinson. 
She knocked softly, and came in 
without waiting for an answer, so 
that I did not have time to compose 
my features. I had lost my hand- 
kerchief, and if you are crying you 
cannot do much at short notice with- 
out one. 

“Why, my dear child,” she ex- 
claimed kissing me, ‘‘ what is the mat- 
ter? I expected to find you weary, 
but jubilant. I never saw such a belle 
as you were last night!” 

“T was a perfect fool,” I replied, 
gulping, “‘I can’t think what got into 
me.” 

“You were a perfect witch,” she 
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said, laughing, and shaking me a 
little, “what are you crying about?” 

“Well,” I fibbed, ‘“‘ nothing special— 
I’m tired, that’s all, and my head 
aches, so I feel a little nervous.”’ 

Mrs. Hutchinson is a bundle of 
nerves herself—the result of the proc- 
ess of breaking into Boston society 
when she didn’t really belong there— 
so she saw nothing strange in my 
remark. 

“Poor ehild,”’ she said, ‘‘I’ll tell 
Nancy not to come in. Try to get 
another nap, and I’ll send your lunch 
to you here. It’s beginning to clear, 
and if it really does, we’re all going 
out on the yacht this afternoon, but 
of course you won’t feel like coming. 
Ring for Clarice if you want any- 
thing won’t you, honey?” She kissed 
me again, and left me. 

I watched her depart with feelings 
of relief; evidently, instead of think- 
ing any the less of me on account of 
my performance of the night before, 
she was more disposed to make much 
of me than ever. I reflected that she 
would make an ideal mother-in-law— 
it did seem a pity that Robert himself 
should be so deficient. No man, no 
matter how rich and devoted he 
might be, could prove a satisfactory 
husband, if he drawled. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, 
though I still felt very tired, I got up. 
I had a raging headache, and I cer- 
tainly looked a fright—black loops 
around my eyes and all my color 
centralized in my nose. I did my 
hair in the most unbecoming way 
possible, put on a lavender dress, 
which made me look still paler and 
more unattractive, and proceeded 
to the piazza, knowing that I should 
be undisturbed, and hoping that the 
fresh air would make me feel a little 
better. I curled myself up on a big 
Cape Ann hammock, pulled a little 
white shawl over my feet, and, almost 
instantly, fell asleep again. 

It was almost dark when I awak- 
ened, and I sat up, startled, not 
realizing where I was or what had 
happened. The next instant I became 
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more startled still, for I found that 
Roger Lorraine was sitting beside 
me in a big easy chair. 

““Good evening,’ he said, stretch- 
ing out his hand without rising, and 
smiling that wonderful smile that had 
electrified me the night before, ‘I 
hope you are feeling better? But I 
hardly need to ask. I have been 
sitting here for about an hour, watch- 
ing the color come -back into your 
cheeks. . You are a Circe, but with 
all modern improvements—instead 
of turning men into swine, though you 
bewitch them, you turn yourself from 
one flower into another. Last night 
you were a rose—today you are a 
violet.” 

“Please don’t,” I said, ‘I’m— 
I’m not in the mood for being flattered. 
Why didn’t you go off with the 
others?”’ 

‘““My father telephoned me to come 
up to town about some important 
matters—matters that he considers 
important, I mean—so I borrowed 
Bob’s runabout, and ran. I took the 
liberty of bringing you back a little 
present. ”’ 

He handed me a package, and I 
undid the wide gold cord that tied 
the crisp white paper around it, my 
fingers growing cold as I did so. 
Inside there was an exquisite piece of 
porcelain—a little cupid, dragging 
after him a boat-shaped vase, fas- 
tened to his neck, and intertwined 
with wreaths of flowers. The cupid 
and the boat were white; the flowers 
were pale pink water-lilies with deli- 
cate green stems. 

I held it in my hands for a minute, 
turning it over, and swallowing hard. 
Then I stood up, dropping the box 
and wrappings as I did so, and handed 
him the trinket. 

“You know I can’t take this,” I 
said, ‘I’m going upstairs, and please, 
please don’t come after me.” And I 
fairly ran away. 

But if I was quick, he was quicker. 
He reached the door leading into the 
house ahead of me, and stood with 
his back against it. 
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“You may go upstairs,’ he said, 
as if he had a perfect right to decide 
just what I should and should not do, 
“but not quite yet. You needn’t 
take the vase if you don’t want it— 
I thought it would please you—I’m 
sorry if it doesn’t. But you cer- 
tainly must tell me what the matter 
is?” 

““T’ve been lying in bed all day,” I 
faltered, “‘crying and wondering what 
you must think of me.” 

““Good heavens! don’t you know?” 

“‘T’m afraid I do, but please believe 
me when I tell you I never, never 
acted that way before—I’m afraid 
you won't, but its true. I don’t 
know what got into me. Perhaps, 
if I tell you how humbled and ashamed 
I feel you will at least be kind enough 
not to tell anyone—all the silly things 
I did.” 

I managed to lift my eyes with the 
last words, knowing they were full of 
tears, and fearing that he would 
laugh at me; but something I saw in 


his face, though it was very far from 

derision, made me look down again. 
“You poor child,” he said, “I 

ought to get down on my knees and 


beg your forgiveness! If I had had 
sense enough last night to wait a 
little, instead of following my own 
impulses, you wouldn’t have had this 
wretched day. Now, I’ll do all I can 
to atone for it.’”’ And he held out 
his hand. I shrank back a little, 
and he flushed. ‘‘Won’t you even 
shake hands with me?” he said 
slowly. 

“Of course I will if—”’ 

“ir? 

“Tf that is all you want.” 

“Tts all I want just now,” he said. 

I shook hands with him, and then 
we stood talking for a few minutes, 
and watching the yacht as she came 
in, with Robert standing well up in 
the bow, alone, smoking his ugly 
little pipe. Then we separated and I 
went upstairs to dress for dinner; 
but somehow—I shall never know 
just how it happened—I carried the 
little porcelain cupid with me. 
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The next week was very full, and it 
was not until the night of Eleanor 
Leighton’s dance that I saw Roger 
Lorraine alone again. In the mean- 
time, I came to feel as if I knew him 
very well—as if I had always known 
him, in fact. We had motored and 
sailed and played tennis and walked 
together, but Nancy, or Robert, or 
some other member of the house- 
party had always been with us. It 
even happened that the few times we 
were left on the piazza together for a 
few minutes, one of the children, or a 
servant happened to be nearby. 
Strangely enough, I always seemed 
to be going off alone with Robert, too, 
and feeling sulky about it. But that 
did not help matters any; he con- 
trived somehow that I went; and 
once he said, with his horrid drawl 
and slow, stupid smile that he had 
always supposed Roger was clever. 

‘Well, he is!”’ I fired back. 

‘“‘He’s an awfully poor manager,” 
said Robert, “if he weren’t you 
wouldn’t be here with me—what 
makes you so snappy about it?” 

““Some people manage too much,”’ 
I said, ‘‘there’s such a thing as over- 
managing—I wish you knew how 
sick I am of the sight of you.” 

“Tts a sight you may as well get 
used to; you’re going to see it all your 
life.” 

I had been up nearly all the night 
before, and I did not feel equal to 
arguing with Robert; it’s like going 
around and round in a circle. I just 
let him talk, and he certainly said a 
good deal. ; 

Eleanor’s dance was well under 
way, and I was having a wonderful 
time, when Roger, with whom I had 
had the last waltz, left me in the per- 
gola for a minute while he went to get 
me a glass of lemonade. I was just 
beginning to wonder what could possi- 
bly be keeping him so long, when I 
heard a motor drive up slowly, and an 
instant later he appeared bearing my 
wraps instead of the lemonade. 

‘“‘T have borrowed Bob’s runabout 
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again,’”’ he said, “this time without 
permission. It is a week since we 
have been to the garden seat together; 
if you are not too tired, I should like 
to have you go there with me again 
tonight. ”’ 

“The dance is not half over,” I 
replied, ‘‘and I am going to lead the 
german with Robert.” 

“Are you?”’ he asked. 

My heart beat very quickly, and 
then seemed to stop altogether. I 


tried to answer, and my voice was > 


gone. I felt as if everything inside 
of me was being turned over, and 
thumped, and squeezed. Then I real- 
ized that my cloak was wrapped 
about me, and that I was lifted in to 
the motor; that every particle of 
resistance had left me; that we were 
riding along, silently and quickly, 
with the salty wind blowing on our 
faces; that I was lifted out again, 
and that I stood and waited while 
Roger took the motor to the garage; 
then, that I was leading the way 
again across the lawn, past the tennis- 
courts, the Italian gardens and the 
old-fashioned flower-beds, straight to 
the garden seat where we had spent 
that first evening together. The 
moonlight was very brilliant, and my 
silver-spangled dress shimmered, and 
sparkled and melted before it; and, 
as I at last looked up, and saw the 
expression on Roger’s face, I felt as 
if my whole spirit sparkled and melted 
before his, as my dress did before the 
moonlight. He put out his arms and 
drew me to him—closer, and closer, 
and closer, until I was stifled for 
breath, and yet I wished it were 
closer still; bent, and kissed my 
hands; raised himself, and kissed my 
hair, my forehead, and my cheeks; 
finally, taking me altogether in his 
arms, kissed me on the mouth until 
my lips stung with pain; and every 
kiss seemed to burn into my very soul, 
and brand me as his. 

It was a long time before he lifted 
his head. It was longer still before 
either of us spoke. Then finally he 
asked. 
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“Are you afraid of me now?” 

“‘T am afraid of just one thing.”’ 

“What?” 

“That you will ever let me go.’’ 

He laughed a little, and began kiss- 
ing me again. “I shall let you go,”’ 
he said, ‘‘just long enough to put on a 
wedding veil.”’ 

“Roger!” 

“Just about that long. Your visit 
here lasts another week—well, Ill 
stay too, and we'll have that time 
together without telling anyone. 
Then you'll go home and tell your 
mother, and I’ll go home and tell mine, 
and then we'll be married.” 

“But I can’t—” 

“You must. I won't wait; J 
can’t.” 

“T’ll have to have time to get 
ready—”’ 

“‘Darling—we’ll take the first boat 
to Cherbourg and go straight to 
Paris, and you can buy everything 
that Paquin and Worth have on hand, 
and order more. While the dresses 
are being made we'll hire a little house 
in Fontainebleau, with a garden and 
a seat.” 

It was my turn to laugh. ‘You 
will perhaps concede the necessity of 
a wedding dress?”’ 

“Well, just that, no more. You 
won’t make me wait longer than six 
weeks?” 

I was silent. 

“Helena, my darling—’”’ I was in 
his arms again, with his lips against 
mine—‘‘I love you, I want you, I 
must have you,—” 

‘“‘T will marry you as soon as you 
wish,”’ I whispered at last. 


Vill 


The following morning I was down 
stairs at half-past eight, for I couldn’t 
bear to feel that I was losing a single 
minute which I might be spending 
with Roger. It was like a dash of 
cold water in my face to be met by 
Robert, as I tried to enter the dining- 
room. He blocked the doorway, and 
looked me over critically. 

“Miss Castle,’’ he said, in a drawl 
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that had a touch of severity in it, 
‘“‘may I inquire, without inelegance or 
impertinence, what is doing? What 
power on earth contains sufficient 
force to cause you to appear, fully 
dressed and smiling, at eight-thirty 
the morning after a dance? Further, 
what power causes you, who always 
remain until the bitter end of a party, 
and then stay a little longer, to leave 
for home in the middle of one? And 
to continue, did it slip your usually 
retentive mind that you were to have 
led the german with me last night?” 

‘“‘No,”’ I said, “‘it didn’t. I was 
tired, and came home rather unex- 
pectedly. It was inexcusable, but 
you needn’t expect me to apologize; 
youre always doing inexcusable things 
to me, so its only fair that I should 
have had my turn. Please let me 
into the dining-room. I’m hungry.” 

“There isn’t anyone in there,”’ said 
Robert, ‘“‘so you needn’t be in such a 
hurry.’”’ The insinuation in his tone 
was very marked, and I felt a horrid 
blush coming into my face. ‘“ Be- 
sides,’’ he proceeded leisurely, “‘you 
look very pretty standing just where 
you are, and you really have very 
good color for a young lady who 
keeps such late hours as you do, and 
my artistic sense leads me to enjoy 
the charming spectacle.” 

I was so used to Robert’s inanities 
that I had long since stopped answer- 
ing them. I sighed, and _ looked 
towards the stairs. 

“Roger left the house about five 
minutes ago,” said Robert, taking a 
little white envelope out of his pocket, 
and looking at me through his lazy, 
half-shut eyes. ‘‘He had just come 
down, looking extremely fit and cheer- 
ful, I thought, when he was called 
to the telephone; he soon reappeared, 
and asked me if I would send him to 
the station at once, so that he could 
catch the eight-thirty train. I as- 
sured him that I should be delighted 
to, and went to order the motor. 
When I came back, he handed me this, 
and asked me to give it to you as soon 
as you came down. Then he said he 
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should not be back until dinner time 
and rushed off. His father is the 
limit. He is already considerably 
richer than Croesus, and yet a day 
never passes, year in and year out, 
that he isn’t at his office by nine in 
the morning, grinding away for dear 
life; what’s worse, he thinks Roger 
ought to be there, too. Now Roger’s 
got the Apollo Belvidere skun a mile 
on looks, and he’s a crack athlete and 


_a good dancer, and I’ve heard he 


makes love very effectively; but all 
the law he’ll ever know could be 
written on a postage stamp—easy. 
Heaven knows that I have few enough 
comforts in this weary world; but 
at least I am thankful for not having 
a father like his. It makes me tired 
to think—”’ 

“It takes very little thinking to 
make you tired,” I interrupted, 
‘‘when are you going to give me my 
note?” 

““T was waiting to see how long it 
would be before you asked for it,” 
said Robert, handing it to me with a 
queer grin. “I knew you wouldn’t 
stand it long.”’ 

I broke open the envelope. 

My darling: 

I’ve just been called to town by my father. 
He won’t take any excuse; but I shall be 
back to dinner, and we’ll have another 
evening on the garden-seat. I shall fairly 
count the minutes until I get back to you, 
and it seems as if I could not bear to leave 
in this way without a word of good-bye from 
you. 

Your own, 
RoGeEr. 


Don’t you think you could possibly make 
it five weeks instead of six? 


“That must be a very interesting 


note,’’ remarked Robert, ‘‘you’ve 
been reading it for nearly five minutes. 
You look extremely charming.” 

“Well, you look like an inquisitive 
monkey,” I retorted, tucking the 
note into my blouse, “no, I won’t 
tell you what’s in it, but I’ll eat some 
breakfast with you, and then I’ll go 
out sailing with you.” 

“The gods certainly have showered 


blossoms in my path,” murmured 
Robert. 
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Neither of us wanted much to eat, 
and we were actually out on the water 
before any one else came downstairs. 
It was a glorious day, but I was far 
too restless and impatient and dis- 
appointed to enjoy myself. The bot- 
tom seemed to have dropped out 
of everything, and I wondered, in a 
vague way, if every day that I was 
obliged to spend away from Roger 
would seem so futile and tiresome. 
A little after ten o’clock I asked 
Robert to turn towards home again. 

“You have been so absorbed in 
your own reflections,” he replied, 
“that you evidently have not noticed 
that our breeze, which was small at 
best, has entirely deserted us. An- 
other will doubtless spring up in time 
to get you back to dinner. Mean- 


while I fear you will be obliged to 
put up with my society for an hour 
or two longer, and I am very glad of it, 
as there are several things I wish to 
say to you.” 

Robert crossed his legs, leaned back 
in his seat, and puffed away at his 


pipe in silence for some minutes. 
At last he announced, without taking 
his pipe out of his mouth, 

“Tf you would marry me, it would 
make a great man of me.” 

I laughed. ‘‘ You’ve told me that 
several times before. The trouble 
is I haven’t seen sufficient indications 
of incipient greatness to make me 
feel like taking the risk.” 

“T am like a fire,” proceeded 
Robert, undisturbed, ‘‘all laid, ready 
to light. Well laid, too, with excel- 
sior and good kindling underneath, 
and great birch logs on top. All 
that I am waiting for is the touch 
of a match. You are that good 
match.” 

“You are mistaken,” I replied, 
“T am not a good match. My 
mother is the village dressmaker, and 
I’m nothing but her unpaid assistant. 
Don’t be deceived.”’ 

“T’m not deceived. I should not 
care if your father was the village 
garbage man—if there is such a 
person. What do you think my 
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father was to begin with, anyway? 
He—’ 

“T don’t want to hear. All the 
more reason why you should make a 
good match. The man who has 
risen himself, if he began with gar- 
bage, would much rather see his son 
married to a duchess than a seam- 
stress.” 

“You know that my father would 
rise up and call you blessed if you 
would take his ugly duckling and 
transform him into a swan.”’ 

“Robert,” I said, “‘there isn’t a 
girl living who can transform you into 
a swan until you give up three things; 
drawling, talking with your pipe in 
your mouth, and making love in 
public.” 

Robert sat up straight, threw his 
pipe overboard and inquired in a brisk 
voice, 

‘‘We’re not in public now, are we?”’ 

The whole performance was so unex- 
pected, and so out-of-keeping with his 
usual behavior that I was alarmed; 
besides, I felt that the time had come 
to put a stop, if I could, to his ever- 
lasting plaguing. 

“Robert,” I said, ‘I simply won’t 
be teased any longer. You’ve made 
fun of me in season and out of sea- 
son for the last five years. You’ve 
dogged my footsteps until I’ve locked 
myself in my bedroom because it was 
the only way I could escape from you. 
You’ve talked about my hair and my 
skin and my eyes until I’m ready to 
wish that I were blind and bald and 
the color of putty. You’ve taken 
advantage of the fact that your sister 
is my most intimate friend, to say 
things you wouldn’t say to any other 
girl, and that you know I wouldn’t 
stand from any other man. I won’t 
stand it from you any longer, either. 
I wouldn’t marry you if you were the 
only man in the world—you great 
lazy, shiftless, stupid creature! If 
you were poor, you might have devel- 
oped some redeeming qualities. As 
it is, they’ve all been choked up by 
your money. Let’s not talk about 
it any more; it’s perfectly futile. 
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What’s worse, its vulgar. A man 
like you has no conception of what 
love really is!” 

I had said ali this looking out 
towards some ocean steamers just 
coming in towards land, and, as I 
finished, I turned towards Robert 
with a little laugh, meaning to end 
my speech more lightly; the expres- 
sion of his mouth cut my laugh very 
short. He was smiling, but I would 
rather have seen him crying, as I had 
once seen Harry Stone cry. For 
when a man cries, you know he is in 
trouble, and you can comfort him; 
but when he smiles as Robert was 
smiling, you know he is in torture, 
and you can only stand away, aghast 
at the evil you have wrought. 

“‘ Almost everything you have said 
is quite true,”’ said Robert, ‘‘I realize 
it, I regret it, I apologize for it. 
There is just one thing about which 
you are mistaken—I do love you.”’ 

I caught my breath. 

“T’ve chosen a pretty poor way of 
showing it, I know,” he went on, 
still smiling, ‘‘and I can’t blame you 
one atom that you’ve interpreted it 
as you have. I can see that I’ve 
made the whole thing disgusting 
to you—I am stupid, as you say. 
However—this must be distasteful 
to you and it’s entirely unnecessary.”’ 
He swung the boat around quickly, 
and taken unaware, I slipped off my 
seat. With his free arm he pulled 
me up again, releasing me instantly 
and remarking, “A fine east wind— 
just what we needed! How I wish 
I hadn’t thrown that pipe overboard,”’ 
he drawled, crossing his legs and 
leaning back again, “I haven’t so 
much as a paltry cigarette with 
me.” 

“Robert,” I said, ‘‘ will you forgive 
me that speech?”’ 

‘““My dear girl,” he said, ‘‘I would 
forgive you anything except making 
me throw away my pipe.”’ 

“Youre still friends with me then?” 

“‘Have you ever read your Bible, 
Helena? I haven’t, of course. But 
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somehow reports have reached me 
about a certain man who asked for 
bread and was given a stone. I 
wonder if whoever wrote that—I’m 
sure I don’t know who it was—had in 
mind the kind of girl—I suppose she 
existed even then—who says she’ll 
be a good friend to a man when he 
asks her to be his wife. Or perhaps 
you are thinking of that silly adage 
that half a loaf is better than no 
bread. I would rather starve at 
once, and be done with it, than go 
half hungry all my life. I suppose 
you'll offer to let me kiss your hand 
next—it would be on a par with all 
the rest.” 

I had thought of it, but I never 
would have believed that Robert 
was clever enough to guess such a 
thing. 

“T will forestall you by telling 
you,”’ he went on, “‘that if I cannot 
kiss you on the mouth, I do not care 
to kiss you at all; and even as to 
that,” he grew white and caught 
his breath a little, but turned it into 
a laugh, “‘after what you have said to 
me I will tell you quite frankly that 
I would rather be branded with a red- 
hot iron.” 

“Oh, Robert, don’t!” I wailed, 
“T never guessed you cared like 
po I never guessed that—anyone 

i ig 

“No,” he said, ‘‘I don’t suppose 
you have thought much about—this 
side of it; you poor, pretty, selfish 
little fool! Lots of dresses and candy 
and flowers, pretty speeches and split 
dances, sunshine and moonlight and 
rhapsodies—well, I imagine they’re 
all very well for a time. I hope 
you'll get—all you want, Helena!”’ 

He thrust his hands into each of 
his pockets in turn, and after pro- 
longed searching, produced a crum- 
pled cigar. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, “how truth- 
ful Kipling is! ‘A woman is only a 
woman, but a good cigar is a smoke!’”’ 

And so, smiling again, Robert 
sailed me in to port. 
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IX 


I hope that every girl has, sometime 
in her life, one absolutely perfect 
week. Then, whatever comes after- 
wards, she will always have that to 
remember. 

I certainly had mine. 

The sail with Robert had been 
ghastly; but I forgot all about it the 
first instant that I was in Roger’s 
arms again, and nothing happened 
(for a long time) to remind me of it. 
He did not avoid me, but, considering 
that I was his sister’s guest I saw very 
little of him; when we were together, 
he was his old, lazy, teasing self. 

One evening at dinner the conver- 
sation turned to the topic of wedding’ 
presents. 

“T think it’s like gilding refined 
gold,” cried Roger, ‘‘for a bride to 
give her husband a wedding present! 
She gives him herself—that ought 
to be enough for any man!”’ 

I blushed furiously. Robert 
reached across the table for some 
candied fruit, and drawled, 

‘Well, I should say that depended 
a little on the girl. I know a number 
of young persons whom I should 
hesitate a good while to take as a 
gift!” 

Everybody laughed. 

“How hard it must be to think up 
anything nice enough to give your 
best friend!” exclaimed Nancy. 
“Why, when Helena gets married, 
I shan’t know where to look to find 
anything good enough for her.”’ 

“Helena is blamed fussy,” said 
Robert. 

“What will you give me?” I 
asked turning to him quickly. I was 
angry with him again, and hoped 
that I had caught him unawares, but 
I had not. 

“Nothing at all,” he said, with 
unwonted promptness, bolting down 
a great juicy candied apricot between 
his words, ‘‘maybe if I like your man 
I’ll give him a gold-plated shaving- 
mug set with rhinestones, or a lapis- 
lazuli ash-receiver, or something 
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else that will be equally useful to you. 
But I don’t expect to like him,”’ 
finished Robert, devouring the stem 
to his apricot with evident relish. 

Certainly as far as presents went, 
it seemed as if there would be nothing 
left for any one else to give me, if 
Roger had his way. He had to go to 
town several times again, and every 
evening he came back laden with 
lovely things. We had not been 
alone together more than five minutes 
after that first long hard day apart, 
when he took three packages from his 
pocket—a flat box about six inches 
square, and two tiny ones. He 
handed me the largest one first. My 
fingers trembled as the white velvet 
case came slowly out of its wrappings 
and as I touched the little gold spring. 
A single string of perfect pearls lay 
inside, with a clasp formed of one 
huge diamond. I could not have 
spoken to save my life, but I looked 
at the necklace and then at him, and 
then I lifted his hand and kissed it. 

“You darling!” he cried, ‘‘that’s 
the most wonderful ‘thank-you’ I 
ever had in my life. Let me put it 
on for a few minutes—just to see if 
it’s becoming—and now look at this!”’ 

He opened one of the little boxes, 
and held up a ring—the most mag- 
nificent ring I have ever seen in my 
life—three enormous diamonds on 
the slenderest of gold loops. He 
slipped it over the third finger of 
my left hand, and we sat and looked 
at it together for several minutes. 
Then he began to open the other box. 

“Slide your engagement ring on 
another finger and hold up your 
hand,”’ he said; I obeyed; and look- 
ing down, saw that this time he had 
put on a perfectly plain gold band, 
slim and smooth. 

“T couldn’t help buying it,” he 
whispered, ‘‘I had to see it on, even 
if only for a few minutes, and in a few 
weeks it will be on forever—thank 
God!” 

He raised my hand and kissed the 
wedding ring. 
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The next evening there was only a 
big box of candy; the next a little 
prayer-book and hymnal bound in 
white vellum ‘‘to be used at our 
wedding’’; and night after night so 
many other wonderful things that I 
was fairly dazed with them. And as 
he poured his gifts into my lap, he 
would sit beside me, or often at my 
feet, with his head against my knees, 
telling me all his plans for our future— 
that wonderful existence alone to- 
gether which was to begin so soon. 
He meant to take me to Europe at 
once, and after a month in the little 
house at Fontainebleau with the big 
still garden and the old mossy stone 
seat beside the trickling fountain— 
there were to be months of roving— 
long days on glorious high moun- 
tain tops—long evenings on moonlit 
lakes; luncheons at gay restaurants, 
dinners in the candle-lighted parlor 
of our own little suite, the table half- 
covered with roses, the silent, skilful 
servants leaving us as soon as the 
coffee was served. 

Sometimes, instead of talking, he 
read to me, and I learned for the first 
time what poetry was. Of course 
I had learned pages and pages of it 
by heart at school, and sometimes 
Mother had made me listen to things 
about nature by Shelley and Words- 
worth—but this was different— Keats 
and Byron, and Elizabeth Browning’s 
“Sonnets from Portuguese.’’ He read 
divinely, and on those occasions, it was 
I that sat at his feet. 

I believe that no week, in all the 
centuries since the creation, ever 
passed as quickly as that one did. 
The last evening of our visit found us 
on the garden-seat, as usual; Roger 
put on my ring again, ‘‘to stay this 
time,’”’ and then he said, 

“T told my father today, Helena. 
Not everything—not your name. I 
said you had no money, but that you 
belonged to one of Boston’s oldest 
families, and that I’d give him 
twenty-four hours to guess which one. 
He fairly rubbed his hands with joy. 
‘I’ve been worrying myself sick,’ he 
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said, ‘because I thought you were 
after Nancy Hutchinson, a vulgar 
little parvenu if there ever was one.’ 
(Those are his words, not mine, 
dear!) ‘Well, well, I’ll give her five 
hundred thousand of her own for a 
wedding present, then she’ll be rich 
enough, won’t she? Pretty? Oh, 
come now, you don’t expect me to 
believe all that; however, I always 
did have faith in your good judgment. 
You want to get married in four 
weeks and take her off to Europe for 
an indefinite stay? No, I haven’t 
any objection. You'll never be any- 
thing but a poor lawyer, see if you 
can be a better husband.’”’ 

I felt myself suddenly go cold all 
over. I drew away from Roger a 
little. 

“Dear,” I said, ‘‘we’ve known 
each other just two weeks. The 
evening we met you asked me: if I 
were related to the Castles of Boston, 
and perhaps you remember that I 
hesitated a little before I answered. 
Oh, the answer was yes! But we 
dropped the subject then and we’ve 
never brought it up since; it has 
never entered my head, and I don’t 
believe it has yours! Oh, Roger! 
perhaps when I tell you what I ought 
to have told you long ago, you won’t 
stand to marry me at all!” 

“What do you mean?” he cried. 
Then, as if suddenly remembering 
some half-forgotten scandalous story: 
“Tt’s not possible that Godfrey Cas- 
tle was your father?”’ 

I nodded, too frightened at his 
expression to speak; then I waited 
what seemed an eternity for him to 
go on. 

“Tell me about it,’ he said at 
last, ‘your side of the story—I mean 
your mother’s. I’ve only heard the 
other.”’ 

So I told him everything I knew— 
everything about my scholarly, aris- 
tocratic father, about my rich, unedu- 
cated, lovely mother; of the bitter 
opposition to the wilful marriage; 
of the years of misery and poverty 
and disillusion. Long before I had 
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finished I was in his arms, his cool 
cheek against my wet one; at last he 
interrupted. 

‘“‘Darling—you did frighten me for 
a minute; but do you think there is 
anything on earth that would make 
me love you less? After all, what 
is this you have told me? A sad 
story, and one which, I am sorry to 
say, is not always told as you have 
told it; but it must never touch our 
lives. ”’ 

“This is the way you feel,” I 
breathed, ‘‘but how about your 
father and mother?”’ 

The silence that followed only 
lasted a minute, but in that minute 
I knew what had come to me, and I 
remembered, for the first time in 
years, the promise I had made my 
mother when I was a little girl; then 
the physical pain from Roger’s em- 
brace, and the hoarseness of his voice, 
called me back to the present. 

“‘T tell you,”’ he cried, in a voice 
that was heavy with the passion in 
it, “that no power in Heaven or 
Earth or Hell will keep me from 
marrying you!”’ 

‘“‘Helena!”’ called a 
out of the darkness. 

I don’t think Roger even heard it; 
but to me it spelled some fresh calam- 
ity. That voice could belong to but 
one person in all the world, and that 
person was Harry Stone. There was 
the sound of footsteps hurrying 
through the garden, and I saw two 
men coming quickly towards us; 
they had almost reached us before I 
succeeded in freeing myself, and 
stood back, panting, my delicate 
white dress crumpled like so much 
tissue-paper, my cheeks burning red, 
my hair tumbling over my shoulders; 
I put up my hand to push it back, 
and as I did so, the three great 
diamonds of my ring glistened like 
white fire in the moonlight; then I 
turned from Roger, tall and hand- 
some as a young god, perfectly 
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dressed in white, from head to foot, 
to Harry, in his farmer’s overalls and 
great cowhide boots; his face was 
crimson, and his great dog-like eyes 
were full of tears; then I looked past 
him to Robert, in his loose Norfolk 
jacket and his baggy serge trousers, 
and saw the kindly, crooked smile 
on his white lips. 

“Don’t worry,” he said easily. 

I caught myself together. ‘‘ What 
is it?” I managed to ask. ‘‘ What 
are you doing here, Harry?”’ 

‘““Your mother,”’ he said, brokenly, 
‘“‘you know she wasn’t well when you 
left home, but we thought it was 
simply the heat and overwork.” I 
saw him glance at my exquisite dress, 
and horror-stricken, put out my hand 
to take Roger’s for support; but he 
did not see me, and it was Robert 
that caught it abruptly, and held it 
like a vise. “‘About a week ago, 
the doctor said she had typhoid fever. 
She wouldn’t let us send you word; 
she said she was sure it was only a 
light case and that you would be 
home in a day or two anyway, and 
kept on writing you gay little notes, 
so that you shouldn’t suspect a thing. 
But yesterday she grew much worse 
and today the doctor says—Mother 
and Lucy are with her, and I came 
for you in the motor because there 
isn’t another train until morning and 
if you wait till then you may not get 
there in time.” 

“Oh, my _ darling!” exclaimed 
Roger, starting forward. Robert 
turned towards him savagely. 

“You damned fool!” he cried; 
he had not let go my hand, and now 
I half realized that he had picked me 
up, and was starting for the house 
with me in his arms, “if you haven’t 
sense enough to hold on to her when 
she’s fainting, go and get some 
whiskey and go quick!”’ - 

That was all I heard; but Harry 
told me afterwards that he said a 
good deal more. 


(To be continued.) 





GRAMMY HARDING 


By Anabel C. Andrews 


She was tired out, and discour- 
aged—oh, I know that’s hard to 
believe of Grammy Harding; but it 
is true. Sinking into the nearest 
chair, she said slowly: ‘No use. 
Will power is a mighty help; but 
it has to be backed by more strength, 
and money than I have. Can’t bear 
to see the shrubs and vines, that 
Tom set out, suffer for a little care; 
but I’ve reached my limit.” 

Peter crept into Grammy’s lap, 
purring his thanks, that—in some 
unheard of way—there had come to 
him a petting-time before it was too 
early to have lights and too dark to 
work. 

‘““What are we to do, Peter? I’m 
afraid I’ll have to sell my little home. 
My income, without Jimmy’s help, 
isn’t quite large enough to take care 
of the place, and us. I’ve sold all 


my antiques for U. 8. bonds, ‘To 


Finish the Job!’ If only Jimmy could 
have come home—no! no! I must be 
glad I had him to give. Sometimes I 
wonder if those for whom he died 
realize how empty our home, and 
thousands of American homes, must 
always be without the Boys who 
sleep in France. He was all I had; 
and the last of the name. I’ve tried 
so long, and so hard, to think of 
some way—if it is ‘always darkest 
before dawn’ it should be ‘dawn’ for 
us very soon; but I can’t see the 
first faint streaks, even. The bell is 
ringing—don’t get exactly in front of 
me, Peter, for that’s a soldier; over 
seas cap, and puttees—oh! three 
wound stripes!”’ 

“Will you come in, Laddie?”’ 

“Thank you—I am John Bennett; 
if you are Mrs. Thomas Harding I 
shall be very glad to come in.”’ 

“Yes Iam; will you sit here?”’ 

“Thank you—that syringa looks 
like the one we had at home.”’ 

“You have, of course, been home 
since your discharge?”’ 


“T have neither home, nor rela- 
tives. I have only—or had, the 
last I knew—a cousin, twice removed, 
living in Wyoming. I obtained in 
France, through the kindness of a Y. 
man, a position in the bank, so have 
located here, and call the hotel my 
home. It isn’t what I’d like, but a 
stranger cannot at once get a desirable 
boarding place; am hoping for that 
later. I called to thank you for my 
Buddy and myself.”’ 

“To thank me, Laddie, for what?”’ 

“For the magazines and books you 
sent to France, and which came to 
the Y. nearest us. It would be 
impossible to tell you the help it was 
to all, particularly to those who, like 
ourselves, had no home ties; there- 
fore no letters. Do you remember 
sending, in a Digest, the photograph 
of a lily, with a poem by Mrs. Wilcox?”’ 

“Yes; I thought it beautiful, and 
hoped the Boys would also.’’ 

“We did. Buddy made a rustic 
frame for it, and hung it on the wall 
at the Y. Your address was on the 
mailing slips, and Buddy said: ‘When 
you get back to God’s country, Jack, 
you call on Mrs. Harding, and thank 
her; we'll send her some of that bead 
work the old French refugee makes.’”’ 

““*We'll both go, Harry.’”’ 

““*No, you’ll go home without me, 
Jack; I know it. It is all right, but 
don’t forget me.’”’ 

“He is sleeping in the Argonne—as 
clean and square a man as ever gave 
his life for an ideal. We had these 
motifs made for you, by a refugee, 
whose home was utterly destroyed 
by the Huns, leaving her old husband 
and herself homeless. Will you 
accept her work as a little expression 
of our gratitude to you? Now, now, 
you mustn’t cry! Oh, please don’t.” 

But Grammy just sobbed while 
trying to thank him for the beautiful 
work. She groped for her handker- 
chief; he handed it to her, and said 











Grammy Harding 


gently: 
you cry. 
me.” 

Before Grammy realized what she 
was doing, she had shown him the 
gold star on her service flag; told 
him of her loneliness since her grand- 
son enlisted, and how hard she was 
trying to be cheerful, while she 
accepted the fact that she must 
always be lonely; and her need of 
Jimmy was greater each month. 

“QO, I beg your pardon, Laddie; 
I shouldn’t have troubled you with 
any of my trouble.” 

The soldier sat in Jimmy’s chair; 
by Jimmy’s window; with Peter 
snuggled in his lap, singing as he 
hadn’t sung since Jimmy went; the 
words just said themselves: ‘‘I’d like 
to have you have supper with me, 
if you would care to.” 

“Tf I would care to—Gee! I 
can’t thank you enough.” 

In a very short time Grammy called 
him to supper. Thin pink slices of 
ham; hot biscuits, with honey; a 
cream pie, with the cream piled high, 
and dotted with islands of pink rasp- 
berry jam. 

“Sit here, please, Laddie, in 
Jimmy’s chair, and serve the supper, 
as he always did. You had coffee 
enough in France; you shall have 
milk—we have it warm every morn- 
ing from a neighbor’s cow, which my 
husband sold to him, when we left 
the farm to come here.” 

“You can’t understand, Mrs. 
Harding, how good it seems to have 
tablecloths, and napkins once more. 
First night I slept in a real bed, I 
laid awake to take comfort with the 
sheets.” 


‘Buddy wouldn’t have made 
I’m so sorry—please forgive 


The soldier enjoyed his supper. 
Grammy enjoyed seeing him eat it; 
once she said: ‘‘ More milk; Jimmy?” 
The tears came, but did not fall, for 
Grammy winked them back hard, and 
smiled. 

“T’d love to have you call me Jack— 
will you?” 
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“Surely, Laddie; glad to.” 

Grammy washed the dishes. Jack 
dried them, telling Grammy he had 
been K. P. enough to know how. 

She took him out in the little 
garden, calling his attention to Jim- 
my’s favorites, which she had tended, 
by neglecting the others; then they 
sat on the broad veranda talking, 
Peter sitting in Jack’s lap, talking 
also, in his way. 

Jack said, after a time, hesitating 
much between words: 

“Would you be willing, and are 
you able, to let me board with you? 
I can bring you references, and I will 
be just as little trouble as possible; 
while I’d dearly love to do the garden 
work; can you consider it for an 
instant?” 

“T don’t need to consider it. I 
know any references you bring will 
be satisfactory—shouldn’t hesitate to 
take you with none. If you can 
take care of the garden, and do what 
Jimmy did, we won’t talk about 
board.” 

“T couldn’t do that. The exercise 
is just what I need; save me paying 
for a course at the Y; and I want to 
pay you more than I am paying at 
the hotel, for it is worth it. Now 
let me talk a while, and you listen, 
making no objections to my plans.” 

Grammy listened. 


‘““Yes, Peter, that’s Jack’s whistle, 
Lois has supper ready, and I have a 
big dish of the very first strawberries, 
hidden in the cellar for a supper 
surprise. 

‘Six years, Peter, since Jack came 
to us first. We didn’t know he was 
the dawn, did we, in that darkest 
hour; but he was. He is a dear boy, 
his wife is a dear girl, and we have 
much to be grateful for, compared 
with what we had that day— Yes, 
Lois, coming as soon as possible, with 
Peter directly in front of my feet, as 
he invariably is, if I am in a hurry— 
good old Peter.”’ 











THE LAST LOG DRIVE 


By Katherine C. Meader 


The day had been sultry for June 
and now at evening we were all 
gathered on the back veranda to 
watch the fading western light and 
enjoy the cool breeze which springs 
up from the river after the sun goes 
down. 

Hardly a ripple stirred the mirror- 
like expanse of the stream save 
where now and then a fish leaped to 
the surface or a stray log went hurry- 
ing by as if eager to overtake its 
comrades, some of whom had been 
floating down the stream, either 
singly or in little groups ever since the 
‘“‘big freshet’”’ in April when the river 
“broke up.” 

The rosy glow still lingered in the 
western sky, dimly reflected in the 
placid water almost at our feet. 
The scene was perfect—everything 
so calm and restful after the heat of 
the day—and yet we were all con- 
scious of a certain tension; a watch- 
fulness, as if we were waiting for 
something or somebody,—we knew 
not whom nor what,—when straight 
out of the heart of the sunset, round- 
ing the curve of the Big Oxbow, 
without a sound, came the first boat 
of the log drive. 

Its solitary occupant stood high in 
the narrow pointed prow with one 
foot on the gunwale and a long blue 
oar lightly poised paddle wise over 
his knee. We wondered if he knew 
how like a Viking of old he looked 
in bold relief against the evening sky, 
or as he came nearer, what a charming 
bit of color his red shirt and blue oar 
made in contrast to the dusky green 
of the willows on the opposite bank. 

But looking neither to right nor 
left, apparently as unconscious of his 
own picturesque attitude as of our 
admiring gaze, he floated down with 
the current and silently faded from 
our sight. 

The twilight deepened into dusk, 
the breeze came up from the river 


laden with the spicy fragrance of 
spruce and balsam, while from a 
thicket far across the meadows we 
could faintly hear the insistent melan- 
choly refrain of the whip-poor-will— 
that nightingale of New England. 

Early the next morning half a 
dozen husky rivermen came up to the 
house with their jugs and cans for 
water, looking not quite so pictur- 
esque by daylight as by twilight but 
always very pleasant and civil, tip- 
toeing carefully across the kitchen 
floor so as not to mar it with their 
heavy spiked boots. 

Several boat loads of men had 
already gone down during the night 
to guard the bridges along the way, to 
keep the logs from striking the piers 
with such force as to damage them 
or from lodging and forming a “‘jam.” 

They said the ‘‘jam” on Harvard’s 
Island was already broken and the 
main drive which had been held up 
there for some time would be down 
within a very few hours. The “big 
boss” from ‘‘down the line” had. come 
up to meet the drive in his little motor 
boat accompanied (O shades _ of 
Leatherstocking) by his Indian half- 
breed engineer. 

We spent most of the time that day, 
somewhat to the neglect of our house- 
hold duties I am afraid, on the back 
porch, watching the logs, which came 
down thicker and faster until the 
river from bank to bank and as far 
up stream as we could see was simply 
packed with them. It was so fasci- 
nating to watch the men keeping their 
perilous footing, with their spiked 
boots, as they ran lightly back and 
forth across the floating, rolling, 
swaying floor of logs, balancing them- 
selves with their long pike poles, 
which they used so skilfully to keep 
the logs constantly moving in the 
main channel, out of the deep cove 
on the one side and the shallow water 
on the other. 











The Last 


All day long the men kept up this 
perilous, difficult work, alert, vigorous 
and apparently in the best of spirits, 
but we sometimes held our breath as 
we looked on, realizing that a single 
misstep or a careless move might 
mean disaster and probably death. 
I asked one of the men if they had 
met with many accidents during 
the past season. He shrugged his 
shoulders and smiled grimly but made 
no reply. 

In the meantime others of the 
gang were patrolling the meadows 
looking for stray logs which might 
have been stranded during the high 
water and rolling them back into the 
stream with their cant-hooks and 
peavies. If the logs were some dis- 
tance from the bank, horses were 
used to drag them back, much to the 
detriment of the growing crops, 
especially the grass which was then 
about ready to be cut. Some of the 
horses were trained to swim out into 
the water dragging a log clear off the 
bank and then, the log being auto- 
matically released from the rigging 
by a single skilful stroke of the cant- 
hook, to wheel at the word of com- 
mand and swim back to the shore for 
another. 

Toward nightfall when the main 
part of the drive had passed, there 
came raft after raft, made of big 
logs lashed together, carrying the 
horses which had been used in the 
woods during the previous winter. 

The great, noble looking animals 
stood six or eight abreast, tied in 
two rows about five feet apart, facing 
each other across the center of the 
rafts. They seemed to have no fear 
of the water but stood quietly munch- 
ing their oats, apparently rather 
enjoying the trip. 

Now and then would come along 
a raft loaded with provisions, baled 
hay, barrels of flour, potatoes, etc., 
and again a boat load of men and 
baggage. 

Just at dusk and once later in the 
evening we heard the “chug, chug”’ 
and the shrill whistle of the big boss’ 
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motor boat, while at intervals during 
the night, a snatch of song, a burst of 
laughter, a quick word of command 
or a splash of oars, assured us that 
things were still moving. 

We feared that the ‘“wanagin” or 
cook raft might go down by during the 
night and we should miss it, but were 
delighted to find the next morning 
that it had anchored in a little cove a 
few rods below the house. When the 
cookee came up for water he said they 
were just ready for their second 
breakfast but they had received orders 
to stay where they were until nine 
o’clock and then go on down tothe 
Newbury bridge. He invited us to 
come down and make them a visit 
so as soon as we had our breakfast 
we went down to call on the cook 
carrying some lettuce, radishes, and 
a big bunch of sweet peas—an inter- 
change of gifts being etiquette. 

The “‘wanagin” or Mary Ann, as 
it is familiarly called, is a house on a 
raft, built in sections so it can be 
taken apart and carried by rapids or 
falls, or places like the Narrows above 
Woodsville. This morning the sides 
were all open so the house was not 
much more than a roof sheltering the 
big stove and the cook’s supplies and 
utensils. 

There were two cookees, one of 
whom very politely did the honors, 
helping us up the narrow gang plank, 
ete., while the other sat stolidly 
peeling potatoes and throwing them 
re a wash tub already over half 
full. 

The cook, himself, big and jolly, 
looked quite professional in his white 
cap and apron. He seemed much 
pleased with the flowers, etc., and 
good naturedly answered all the 
foolish questions we asked him while 
liberally treating us to cookies and 
card gingerbread. He was stirring 
up biscuits with a wooden paddle in a 
pan about the size of a bushel basket 
but stopped long enough to let us 
peep into the oven where sixteen pies 
were baking at once. 

He said he and his two helpers had 
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to keep busy every minute as they 
often had six meals a day, since the 
men could not all be together at the 
same time. Then there were lunches 
to be sent to the advance guard or to 
those bringing up the rear, for it is 
as true of a gang of rivermen as of 
an army that they “travel on their 
stomachs.’”’ The men live well on 
the long toilsome trip from Connecti- 
cut lake to the Sound (or sometimes, 
as in this case, only to Holyoke) and 
beside the provisions they carry with 
them have a bountiful supply of milk, 
fresh meat and vegetables as the cook’s 
orders are sent ahead every day by 
telephone. 

Half an hour later the motor boat 
which had been up the line came 
chugging back and at the signal the 
“Mary Ann” slowly. backed out of 
the cove, righted herself, and swinging 
into the current floated lazily down 
the stream. 

The ‘‘big boss’? who came up to the 
house to discuss the question of dam- 
ages on the low meadow proved to be 
very intelligent and interesting. 

He said that over four million feet 
of long logs had gone down in this 
drive. It was the largest drive that 
he had ever taken down and probably 
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would be the last one as the territory 
from which the logs were taken had 
been cut over so closely that it would 
be twenty-five years at least before it 
would be ready to cut again. 

Mr. X said that his company 
had employed about 200 men and as 
many horses in the woods all winter 
chopping and hauling the logs, and 
now when the drive reached Holyoke 
the men would be paid off. The pay 
is not large and the work is both 
difficult and dangerous but the men 
seem to find a certain fascination in 
it and many of them follow the same 
pursuit year after year. I wish I 
could describe to you as he did the 
many interesting details of the work, 
as for instance how they “snub” the 
heavy loads down the steep mountain 
sides by means of a two-inch cable 
coiled around a big stump, paying 
it out foot by foot for perhaps twelve 
or fifteen hundred feet. 

But his duties called him else- 
where and as his motor gave one last 
long shriek, going out of sight around 
the point, we thought “how the old 
order changeth giving place to new,”’ 
and realized with regret that we had 
watched the last Connecticut log 
drive. 








A MEMORY 
By Helen Adams Parker 


Grieved with the care and strife that manhood brings, 
I sought relief in open country lanes; 

Made company with sky and flowers and trees, 

And sunny brook filled with the Autumn rains, 
When presently I reached a little spot 

Where through a clump of firs the soft breeze swept, 
And there, beyond a simple wooden fence, 

A flock of barn yard fowl together stepped, 

Picking their food with gentle, clucking noise, 

From the soft earth, whence rose a moisture sweet; 
The world seemed flooded with a sense of peace, 

A brooding, Mother-love, my pain to greet— 

Such was the sound I first heard on that morn 
When I, a babe, awoke at early dawn. 











THROUGH THE YEAR IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
No. 8 
By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 


GORGEOUS OCTOBER 


“‘O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 
Ye can not rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather.” 
—Helen Hunt Jackson 


October brings the climatic perfec- 
tion of the year in New Hampshire; 
in her first two weeks at least, and 
sometimes through the entire month, 
we stand at the apex of the year. 


sLHE OcTOBER MIRACLE 


The month is ushered in by the 
October miracle. The last two weeks 
in September are a glorious preparing 
for the yet more glorious first two 
weeks in October, and we enter the 
season of the year when God turns 
artist, stretches his canvas and 
draws the brush, and we see such a 
picture as never at any other time 
greets human or angelic eyes. Gold 
and orange, crimson and saffron, drab 
and maroon, indigo and scarlet all 
mingle and transfigure the earth’s 
face before our wondering eyes. The 
forests blossom into ten thousand 
variegated harmonies, banks of 
glorious color cover the hillsides, 
delicate hues line the roads and the 
orchards are laden with their ruddy 
and yellow fruit; there is wooing in 
the very air, the skies are clear blue 
and the warming sunshine feels as 
the sunshine of October alone can 
feel. No writer has ever found 
words adequate to describe the 
October miracle, no painter has ever 
caught its glory on canvas—nor 
none ever will. 


THE OCTOBER SPELL OF RAPTURE 


I like to climb a hill on one of these 
early October days, and stand in 
silent joy and drink in the beauty. 
From ten till four on a bright day 
in early October, in any of these New 
England states, one encounters on 
every side such sights, sounds, com- 
forts, as fill him with a spell of 


emotional rapture. The sky is blue, 
the sun warm, the air is clear, the 
oppressive heat has gone, off through 
the valleys stretches a riot of beauty— 
the green has turned to scarlet, purple 
and gold; beds upon beds of leaves 
arise in one blaze of crimson glory, 
golden brown and bright indigo—the 
first-fruits of down-falling leaves 
rustle around my bare feet, the great 
sun off yonder shines warm upon 
my bare head, the atmosphere fills 
my lungs and intoxicates me with the 
joy of being alive in such a world—I 
am filled with the most exhilarating 
of emotions—it’s a gorgeous, enchant- 
ing month—to be alive a day like 
this is bliss—earth today is a part of 
heaven. 


Mip-OcTosBer’s Perrect Days 


October 14, 1857, Thoreau wrote 
in his diary at the close of the day 
“was there ever such a day?” This 
is the question one may well ask at 
the close of any of the days in mid- 
October. The blaze of beauty is 
fading but the factors of climatic 
perfection have reached their height, 
and we get a blending of air and 
temperature and soft breezes that 
make the days perfect. 





Days IN Late OcTOBER 


“T love old October so, 
I can’t bear to see her go— 
Seems to me like losing some 
Old-home relative or chum—”’ 


Now we come to the days when 
October is slipping away; when the 
warm season between frosty morning 
and night, each day becomes shorter; 
the winds grow more boisterous and 
strip the trees of their garb. The 
corn-shacks of the farmers remind us 
of the wigwams of the Indians who 
lived here before us, and we turn from 
the esthetic to the practical, and join 
the farmer as he seeks to complete 
his harvest before freezing days shall 
come. 











EDITORIAL 


The New Hampshire General Court 
of 1919 met in special session, upon 
the call of Governor John H. Bartlett 
and the Executive Council, at 11 a. m., 
Tuesday, September 8, and adjourned 
at 4.40 p. m., Thursday, September 10. 
The call for this extra session stated 
as its purpose the consideration of 
the suffrage amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, and this matter 
had first attention in both branches. 
A joint resolution, ratifying the 
amendment on the part of the state 
of New Hampshire, was passed in 
the House by a roll-call vote of 212 
to 142 and in the Senate by 14 to 10. 
“Tf and when” the amendment 
becomes effective by the ratifying 
votes of thirty-six states, certain 
legislation, framed at the New Hamp- 
shire special session, goes into opera- 
tion, defining the entrance of women 
into Granite State citizenship with 
its various privileges and _ duties, 
including the payment of the largest 
poll tax in our history. 

In his address to the Legislature 
upon its convening Governor Bartlett 
recommended action, in addition to 
the consideration of suffrage, upon an 
increased bonus for World War 
soldiers and for the prevention of 
profiteering, and both of these matters 
were taken up, as he desired. At its 
regular session, the Legislature had 
voted $30 to every New Hampshire 
soldier and sailor in the war with 
Germany. To this $70 each was 
added by unanimous vote of both 
branches at the _ special session, 
making a total of $100 per man to be 
thus paid and to be raised by a bond 
issue of $1,500,000. A sinking fund 
for the retirement of these bonds will 
be secured by increasing the annual 
poll tax from $3 to $5 for a period of 
five years. Those soldiers who 
already have received the $30 from 
the state will have the additional $70 
sent to them without further for- 


mality soon after December 1, when 
the act takes effect. 

In the matter of a law to punish 
profiteering, such a_ statute was 
drafted by representatives of the 
Federal Department of Justice and 
submitted, through the Judiciary 
Standing Committee, to the House of 
Representatives, which passed it unan- 
imously. In the Senate, however, 
the measure was deemed too drastic, 
and a majority of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in the upper branch recom- 
mended that it was inexpedient to 
legislate in the matter. A minority 
of the committee submitted a new 
draft of the bill which the Senate 
adopted and in which the House con- 
curred, though with the freely ex- 
pressed opinion that the statute in 
its final form has so few teeth as to 
be of little value. 

Affirmative action was asked of 
this special session of the General 
Court upon several other important 
matters, including, especially, labor 
and liquor legislation, but all were 
postponed indefinitely by the House 
in accordance with its vote on the 
opening day that the business of the 
session should be confined to the sub- 
jects for whose particular considera- 
tion it was called. 

The value of this brief and business- 
like session was far in excess of its 
cost, which is estimated at $15,000. 
It placed the state of New Hampshire 
on the right side of one of the great 
questions of the day and gave her 
action an influence comparable in 
importance with that vote of hers 
which ratified finally the first Consti- 
tution of the United States of America. 
The right of women to vote, always 
evident, but long denied, soon will be 
granted to them in full measure 
throughout the nation, and it is 
gratifying to our sense of state pride 
that New Hampshire is_ recorded 
among the first, rather than among 
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the last, of the states to ratify the 
Federal suffrage amendment. It is 
fitting that this should be so, for, 
taken as a group, there is no constit- 
uency of women in this country or in 
the world more worthy of the ballot 
or more capable of using it intelli- 
gently and to good purpose than the 
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women of New Hampshire. With 
them holding the balance of political 
power we shall expect to see the 
demagogue and the partisan less 
influential than in the past and more 
consideration given to those leaders 
who believe in good causes and who 
have the courage of their convictions. 





BOUNCING BET 
By Alice M. Shepard 


Bouncing Bet romps in the lane 

Around the feet of sweet-breathed kine, 
When, lowing for the tardy swain 

They stand and wait in patient line. 


When bars are down, and cows go home, 
She follows softly in the grass, 

From barn to cot she loves to roam, 
A bonny, carefree, country lass. 


She nestles ’neath the leanto eaves, 
Then wanders, eager to explore, 
And blooming rosily, she leaves 
A garland greeting at the door. 


The house can never be forlorn, 
Though broken windows gape and stare, 
Though chimneys fall, and thresholds yawn 
While Bet keeps loyal vigil there. 


Bouncing Bet romps in the lane 
And sports and ranges unconfined, 
For Nature’s laws alone constrain 
And home is in her heart enshrined. 


Franklin, N. H. 














BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


The Bibliographical Society of 
America, which was founded in 1904 
during the Conference of Librarians 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
on the initiative of the Bibliographical 
Society of Chicago, has for its object 
the promotion of bibliographical re- 
search and the printing of biblio- 
graphical productions. The Papers 
of the Society are published at The 
University of Chicago Press at a 
subscription price of $4 a year. Part 
I of Volume XIII, issued at $1 net, 
postpaid, $1.10, is devoted princi- 
pally to ‘‘The Speeches of Daniel 
Webster: A Bibliographical Review,” 
by Clifford Blake Clapp, with a 
frontispiece portrait from a daguer- 
reotype, not- heretofore reproduced, 
taken when Mr. Webster was about 
fifty-six years of age. Mr. Clapp’s 
work is scholarly, thorough and exact. 
At the same time it is readable and 
interesting. Its outline of the rise 
in fame and development in power 
of New Hampshire’s greatest native, 
as reflected in the publication and 
circulation of his speeches and ad- 
dresses, gives in itself a good idea of 
his career and public services. 

In an introductory paragraph Mr. 
Clapp says: ‘Interest in Webster 
literature begins where interest in 
‘Americana’ often ends, with 1800. 
Daniel Webster’s speeches and writ- 
ings extend over a little more than 
half a century, those of each decade 
seeming to have—roughly, it must be 
admitted—a peculiar characteristic. 
Separate editions of those of the first 
two decades are nearly all rarities; 
but, while some editions of the suc- 
ceeding periods are seldom found, 
many of the later items were issued 
in large numbers, extensively col- 
lected, and carefully saved. Prob- 
ably when general interest is aroused 
in Webster literature, much of this 
material will be brought to light from 
its many hiding-places. But neither 
the scarcity nor the frequent occur- 


rence of any editions need deter 
recording or collecting; for the work 
of few Americans of the nineteenth 
century is so well worth study, and a 
certain inspiration comes from the 
knowledge and possession of the 
literature in its original form. It is 
from this point of view, largely, that 
the present review is written, with 
the hope of inspiring wider interest 
in the subject, and with the aim of 
drawing forth information concerning 
the printed material nearest the 
source and suggestions regarding its 
relation to Webster’s career and to 
the national life.”’ 

To this hope and aim New Hamp- 
shire, especially, should be responsive. 


“The Boston, Concord & Montreal 
Railroad: Its Early History and the 
Men Who Helped to Make It,”’ is 
the title of a book of 148 pages issued 
at $1 by Charles Ed. Caswell of 
Warren, N. H. A few years ago, Mr. 
Caswell began the publication in his 
weekly paper, the Warren News, of 
some reminiscent sketches of early 
railroading in New Hampshire north 
of Concord. From the first they 
aroused much interest among his 
readers, with the result that letters 
began to pour in upon Mr. Caswell 
from far and near, giving interesting 
and valuable information, not else- 
where obtainable, as to the beginnings 
and growth of what was chartered as 
the Boston, Concord & Montreal Rail- 
road but is now known as the White 
Mountains Division of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad system. The best 
of these letters were printed as they 
were received, interspersed with com- 
ment by the editor and amplified with 
facts gathered by him in various 
ways. Now they have been put into 
book form, with some illustrations, 
and in this shape will appeal, doubt- 
less, to an even wider audience. Mr. 
Caswell has made no attempt at a 
systematic arrangement, chronolog- 
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ical or otherwise, of his material, 
but what he has done is to bring to 
light, gather together and preserve 
in print a great amount of original 
and authentic data as to the building 
and operation of this railroad line. 
Railroading in those times was a very 
different thing from what it is today. 
The great expresses that pass over 
this line now, bound across the con- 
tinent, from the Atlantic to the 
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Pacific, the tremendous through 
freights, with much of their cargo 
destined to go over the oceans to the 
other hemisphere, dwarf into insignifi- 
cance the tiny trains of the long ago. 
But the railroad men of those days, 
brave and loyal, of infinite resource 
and wonderful endurance, deserve to 
have their names and deeds rescued 
from oblivion, as Mr. Caswell has 
helped to do in this little book. 





THE GRAVEYARD ON THE HILL 
(200th Anniversary of Londonderry, August 25, 1919) 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


A narrow road climbs upwards, 
By bushes overgrown, 

To where an ancient graveyard 
Is sleeping—all alone. 


Remote from men’s devices, 
From hamlet, church and cot, 
It rests there half forgotten, 
A silent, sunlit spot. 


Within this little graveyard, 
Beneath its stubbled sod, 

Repose the bones of Christians 
Whose faith was firm in God; 


Whose virtues still survive them, 
And though unknown to fame, 
We read upon each tombstone 
A good, unsullied name. 


Far down below this graveyard, 
Amidst a verdant lea, 

The town they founded honors 
Its anniversary; 


But of that town’s rejoicings 
No sound is heard at all, 

No echoes from the valley 
Awake within its wall. 


It is indeed God’s Acre, 
This spot where all is still, 
This little, ancient graveyard 
Upon a lonely hill. 
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The late David E. Murphy 


David Edward Murphy, leading merchant 
of Concord, died, September 1, as the result 
of an automobile accident ten days before. 
He was born in Concord, October 15, 1859, the 
son of Bartholomew and Mary (McCue) 
Murphy, and began to earn his own living 
at a very early age. At sixteen he entered 
the Underhill dry goods store as a clerk and 
before he was thirty was the proprietor of a 
business of his own. This he built up by his 
qualities of courtesy, diligence and unusual 
business ability until the Murphy store was 
one of the best known in the state and his 
financial acumen also was recognized by. his 
election as director of the First National 
Bank and trustee of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, both of Concord. 

Mr. Murphy’s devotion to his business did 
not preclude him from taking a useful and 
prominent part in public affairs. For some 
years he was president of the Concord Com- 
mercial Club. From 1905 to 1913 he was a 
trustee of the State Industrial School. He 
was a member of the commission having in 
charge the erection of the statue of President 


Franklin Pierce in the State House yard and 
was the marshal of the ceremonies attending 
its unveiling. He was a member, also, of 
the State Commission appointed to consider 
plans for preserving the birthplace of Presi- 
dent Pierce. During the war with Germany 
he was indefatigable in his loyal endeavors 
as a member of the State Committee on 
Public Safety and as the merchant represent- 
ative in New Hampshire of the Federal Food 
Administration. 

A steadfast Democrat in politics, Mr. 
Murphy was long a member of the State 
Committee of his party and made an excel- 
lent run in 1916 as candidate for the Executive 
Council. He was a member of the Knights 
of Columbus, Elks, Friends of Irish Freedom, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, the Catholic 
Club of New York and the Wonolancet Club, 
Concord. He was one of the prominent 
laymen of the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Manchester, a devoted member of St. John’s 
Church. 

On April 26, 1905, Mr. Murphy married 
Miss Katherine Louise Prentis of New York 
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City, by whom he is survived, and by one 
brother, Jeremiah, of Concord. His funeral, 
on September 4, was observed by a general 
closing of Concord stores and by an attend- 
ance of mourning friends from all classes in 
life which overflowed the spacious church 
and was the most distinguished gathering of 
the kind in Concord since the funeral of 
Senator Gallinger. Mr. Murphy left a large 
estate from which he generously remembered 
numerous charitable and educational institu- 
tions, even as, during life, he was prompt and 
liberal in the support of all good causes. 


MAJOR JOHN ALDRICH 


Major John Aldrich, the oldest resident 
of Lakeport, who died there July 29, was born 
in Franconia, June 1, 1824. He married 
Mary, daughter of John A. and Mary Ryan 
Cole, April 12, 1846, at Lakeport, then Lake 
Village. She died in 1907, aged 80. In 
1857 Mr. Aldrich acquired the interest of 
his uncle, John A. Cole, in Cole, Davis & Co., 
afterwards the Cole Manufacturing Company. 
He enlisted in 1862 as a private, and was 
elected captain by the men with him from 
Lake Village and vicinity. His company 
became Co. A., 15th New Hampshire Volun- 
teer Infantry. He was promoted to major 
April 8, 1863. For many years he was 
superintendent of the Wardwell Needle 
Company. He retired from business several 
years ago. In 1917 he issued a book, ‘‘ Lake- 
port’s Ancient Homes,” a history of the 
early days of Lake Village. He was the 
oldest living past master of Mt. Lebanon 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M., and he also was a 
member of the I. O. O. F. 


DR. ALBERT L. NORRIS 


Dr. Albert Lane Norris, eighty, native of 
Epping, died August 29. He was a member 
of the class of 1859 at Phillips Exeter Academy 
and one of the nine founders, in 1856, of the 
Christian Fraternity. Dr. Norris received his 
degree of medicine from Harvard in 1865. 
‘He served as an assistant surgeon during 
the Civil War, and during that struggle he 
was engaged in the Peninsula Campaign, 
met President Lincoln many times, and was 
a close personal friend of General Lew Wal- 
lace. In 1869, Dr. Norris studied in the 
hospitals in Vienna, Berlin, Edinburgh and 
London. On his return, he settled in Cam- 
bridge, and in 1873 married Miss Cora E. 
Perley, of Laconia. Until the death of his 
wife in 1909 he remained in Cambridge, and 
after that date he retired from active life 
and moved to Malden. His son, Dr. Albert 
P. Norris, carries on his father’s practice in 
Cambridge. Two daughters, Miss V. Maud 
Norris and Miss Grace M. Norris, both live 
in Malden. Dr. Norris was a member of the 
Centre Methodist Church of Malden, the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion, the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, etc. 
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DR. CARL A. ALLEN 

Dr. Carl Addison Allen, who died at his 
home in Holyoke, Mass., September 11, after 
an illness due to overwork during the influenza 
epidemic, was born in Lempster, October 27, 
1847, the son of Stephen and Phoebe (Lewis) 
Allen. He attended Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, Meriden, and received the degree of 
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M.D. from the Long Island College Hospital 
in 1874. From that year until 1890 he 
practised in Acworth, since that time at 
Holyoke, where he had been president of the 
County, City and Connecticut River Medical 
societies and of the Holyoke Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Society and secretary of the Holyoke 
Red Cross. During his residence in New 
Hampshire he was superintendent of schools 
at Lempster and Acworth. Doctor Allen 
was a member of the Congregational Church 
and of the I. O. O. F. He married, first, 
Sophie E. Stearns, who died December 19, 
1888, and, second, Hattie M. Murdough, 
who survives him. 


FRANK L. SANDERS 


Frank L. Sanders, grand sentinel and tyler 
of all the New Hampshire Masonic grand 
bodies since 1895, died in Concord, Sep- 
tember 7,- aged seventy. Born in North 
Chichester, the son of Charles Sanders, he 
received his education in the schools of that 
town. Early in life he removed to Concord, 
where he was engaged for several years as a 
contractor and builder, later being super- 
intendent at the Page Belting Company, 
which position he resigned to establish a 
bindery in this city. He retired from active 
business fifteen years ago. The record of 
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Mr. Sanders in Masonry is one seldom 
equaled. He was past master of Blazing 
Star Lodge, A. F. &. A. M.; past high priest 
of Trinity Chapter, R. A. M.; past master of 
Horace Chass Council, R. & 8. M., and past 
commander of Mt. Horeb Commandery, 
K.T. In 1901 and 1902 he was grand com- 
mander of the Grand Commandery Knights 
Templars of New Hampshire. He was 
crowned an honorary 33d degree Mason in 
September, 1892, was a charter member of 
the State Veteran Free Mason Association, 
and for eleven years was master of the Alpha 
Lodge of Perfection, Scottish Rite. His 
survivors include a brother, Warren Sanders 
of Ohio, and a sister, Mrs. Nettie Knowles 
of North Chichester. 


GEORGE W. STONE 
George Weare Stone, prominent member 
of the New Hampshire bar, was born in 
Plymouth, November 11, 1857, the son of 
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Charles J. F. and Abbie Anna (Weare) Stone, 
and died at his home in Andover, September 
2. He prepared at the New London Literary 
and Scientific Institute, now Colby Academy, 
for Dartmouth College, where he graduated 
with the class of 1873. He then studied law 
at Boston University and with the late John 
M. Shirley, whose partner he was until Mr. 
Shirley’s death. He served his town as 
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superintendent of schools in 1879-80; for 
nine years was a member of the Board of 
Education, was a member of the House of 
Representatives in 1885 and 1887, being the 
Democratic candidate for speaker in the 
latter year; and was a member of the Consti- 
tutional Conventions of 1902, 1912, and 1918. 
He was clerk of the Concord and Claremont 
Railroad; a trustee of Proctor Academy; a 
trustee of the New Hampshire State I ibra 
since December, 1913; a member and cler 
of the Merrimack County Draft Board No. 2. 
Mr. Stone was a Unitarian. He was a mem- 
ber of the Masons and of the Patrons of 
Husbandry. 

Mr. Stone married, April 28, 1887, Stella M. 
Prince, who died Dec. 28, 1914. They had 
three children, of whom one survives, Charles 
S. Stone, who saw service as a lieutenant in the 
national army. A younger son, Fred W. 
Stone, who enlisted in the merchant marine, 
was lost at sea. A daughter, Florence G. 
Stone, died in 1906. 


LEON D. HURD 


Leon D. Hurd, who died in Manchester 
July 15, was born in Walpole, August 15, 
1850, and for 40 years was connected with the 
American Express Company as messenger. 
He was a member of Washington Lodge of 
Masons and of the White Mountain Travel- 
ers’ Association. He was president of the 
Calumet Club for two terms, and helped 
form the Ragged Mountain Club of which 
he was the first president. He had served in 
the Legislature as a representative from Ward 
Four, Manchester, and was executive mes- 
senger to Governor Charles M. Floyd and 
his council. He leaves a daughter, Mrs. 
Edward C. Blake of Manchester, a son, 
George L. Hurd of Concord, and five grand- 
children. 


REUBEN T. LEAVITT 

Reuben T. Leavitt, past department com- 
mander of the G. A. R. and member of the 
Legislature from Pittsfield, died in that town ° 
September 11. He was born there, No- 
vember 11, 1839, the son of Reuben T. and 
Nancy (Brown) Leavitt, and enlisted Aug- 
ust 16, 1862, in Co. F, 12th N. H. Vols. 
He was wounded and taken prisoner at 
Chancellorsville and because of neglect of his 
wound was disabled for life. September 4, 
1871, he married Emma A. Watson of North 
Berwick, Me., by whom he is survived, with 
one son, Harry, and a grandson and grand- 
daughter. 
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